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ZELDA’S  FORTUNE. 

book  IV.  PALMAM  QUA:  MERUIT, 
KERAT. 

CHAPTKK  II.  (continued.') 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  wrist :  but 
he  shook  it  off,  while  Lord  Lisburn 
hurried  to  her  side. 

“  Zelda  I  ”  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
and  afraid  of  attracting  notice, 
“cornel  are  j’ou  mad?  What  have 
you  to  do  with  him  ?  Come  —  the 
train  leaves  in  half  an  hour.” 

“  Wait,”  she  said  to  Harold 
Vaughan.  “  1  have  something  to  say 
to  you  that  you  may  care  to  hear  — 
that  you  must  hear:  and  you,  too, 
Frank,”  she  added,  with  a  half-sad 
smile :  it  had  never  occurred  to  her 
till  that  moment  how  she  might  wound 
him  whose  love  she  had  gathered  to 
use,  and  to  throw  away  when  it  had 
served  its  turn. 

“  What  is  it,  in  Heaven’s  name  ?  ” 
the  earl  asked,  with  more  impatience 
in  his  tone  than  had  been  there  since 
he  had  listened  to  Lady  Penrose’s 
lecture.  “  Come  —  you  can  tell  me, 
and  if  it  is  of  conseauence,  of  course 
Dr.  Vaughan  can  know  it  through 
King.  Ah,  here  he  is,”  he  said, 
as  the  solicitor  came  up,  not  a  little 
surprised  to  see  the  earl,  as  he 
thought,  in  close  and  public  conversa¬ 
tion  with  his  late  client. 

“  But  1  must  speak,”  said  Zelda, 
“and  he  must  hear  what  I  have  to 
say.”  •  ' 

“  Then  for  God’s  sake  let  us  get 
away  from  these  people.  King  —  you 
know  the  court-house  —  can’t  you 
find  us  some  corner  or  some  room  or 
other  where  we  can  go  —  we  can’t 
stand  here.  And  you’d  better  come 
too.” 

“  The  more  the  better,”  said  Zelda. 

The  doctor  followed  without  a 
word.  He  was  still  under  the 
influence  of  a  bewildered  dream  in 
which  people  are  never  surprised,  and 
lose  even  the  shadow  of  a  will.  He 
was  not  angry  at  Lord  Lisburn’s 
conduct,  or  even  hurt  —  it  was  only 
too  justifiable,  according  to  appear¬ 
ances  ;  his  spirit  was  fairly  broken  by 
this  last  blow  of  fortune,  and  his 
despair,  when  he  thought  of  Claudia, 
now  at  last  lost  forever,  swallowed 
up  all  other  things.  He  did  not  even 
know  where  he  was  going,  though 


he  had  some  faint  idea  of  enlisting  in- 
the  army  under  a  feigned  name. 
Zelda  was  too  strong  for  him  at  last, 
and  he  had  fairly  given  in.  Even 
Carol,  in  spite  of  Claudia’s  letter, 
had  let  him  go  without  a  word  of  her 
or  a  shake  of  the  hand. 

“  Now  tell  me,”  she  said  to  the  doc¬ 
tor,  “  if  I  am  right  or  wrong.  You 
were  found  under  a  hedge  at  a  place 
called  Barnfield,  and  the  work-house 
people  gave  you  your  name.  Is  thht 
true  ?  I  am  right  so  far,  then. 

I  am  a  Romani  Chil,  you  know,  and 
we  know  of  such  things.  Before 
they  found  you,  you  were  the  child 
of  a  great  Gorgio  gentleman  :  his  name 
was  Maynard  —  he  lived  at  Marsh- 
mead.” 

“  Squire  Maynard  of  Marshmead  ?  ” 
broke  in  the  solicitor.  “Yes  —  he 
did  lose  a  son.” 

“  And  did  you  ever  hear  of  another 
child  ?  ” 

“  He  had  a  daughter.  I’m  certain : 
but  after  he  was  ruined  it  didn’t 
matter  what  he  had.  The  girl  went 
to  live  with  an  old  nurse,  I  believe  — 
but  he  was  no  longer  my  client  at 
that  time :  he  had  no  affairs  to  man¬ 
age  then.” 

Lord  Lisburn’s  heart  sunk  within 
him:  what  new  mystery  was  he  to 
hear  ? 

“  I  am  she  —  I  am  that  second  child. 
I  am  your  sister,  your  Dadeskri  TshaX 
—  your  father’s  girl.  Your  people 
are  mine.  And  so,”  she  added,  turn¬ 
ing  gravely  to  Lord  Lisburn,  “  good- 
by.  I  must  follow  him,  now  1  ” 

'fhere  was  a  theatrical  touch  —  a 
sort  of  stage-trick  —  about  all  she 
did  or  said  deliberately.  All  her  in¬ 
tentional  effects  were  more  or  less 
borrowed  from  the  stage.  But  the 
mannerism,  the  affectation  of  effect, 
covered  a  real,  strong,  passionate  in¬ 
tention,  as  was  evident  in  her  blazing 
eyes  and  quivering  hands.  Her  face 
did  not  soften  even  when  Lord  Lisburn 
cried  out  in  wonder  and  dismayj  — 

“  Good  Go<l,  Pauline  1  Are  you 
mad,  or  am  I?  ” 

“  Neither  —  it  is  as  true  as  I  stand 
here.  I  knew  it  from  —  I  knew  it  al¬ 
ways.” 

“  King  —  tell  me,  what  does  she 
mean  ?  ’’ 

The  lawyer  smiled  complacently  — 
nothing  could  have  happened  more 
opportunely  to  save  his  client  from  an 
unworthy  mesaUiance  even  if  it  were 
not  as  true  as  it  seemed  to  be. 


“  Well,  my  lord,  speaking  as  one 
accustomed  to  deal  with  evidence, 
nothing  is  more  likely,  I  should  say. 

I  remember  the  loss  of  Squire  May¬ 
nard’s  son  well,  and  it  is  clear  Miss 
Leczinska  has  heard  the  story  at 
first  hand.  It’s  an  old  story,  though, 
and  there’s  no  property  in  question 
—  I  should  say  let  it  alone.  Your 
lordship  told  me  yourself  you  knew 
nothing  about  Miss  Leczinska’s  fam¬ 
ily  when  you  spoke  to  me  about  the 
settlements,  and  so  she  might  just  as 
well  be  Squire  Maynard’s  child  as 
any  other  man’s.” 

But  what  only  seemed  likely  enough 
to  the  lawyer  was  as  clear  as 
daylight  to  Harold  Vaughan.  He 
groaned  almost  aloud.  The  story  of 
his  own  birth  and  childhood  might 
have  interested  him  once,  but  that  his 
bond  to  Zelda  was  even  more  real 
than  he  had  fancied  was  almost  too 
hard  to  bear.  It  was  worse  than  his 
social  doom  —  scarcely  less  bitter 
than  his  hopeless  estrangement  from 
Claudia.  Even  if  he  had  not  had 
ample  circumstantial  evidence  for  be¬ 
lieving  at  once  in  the  truth  of  the 
story,  he  would  have  been  inclined  to 
take  it  for  granted:  it  seemed  that 
in  spite  of  his  struggles  against  destiny, 
in  spite  of  Claudia,  Zelda  had  only 
to  will  in  order  to  be  to  him  whatever 
she  pleased.  He  felt  helpless  in  her 
hands. 

Lord  Lisburn  soon  recovered  him¬ 
self —  a  young  Englishman  of  his 
stamp  is  by  temper  and  training  as 
dignified  under  emotion  as  a  Red 
Indian.  He  had  turned  very  grave 
and  pale ;  but  he  spoke  in  his  usual 
quiet  and  straightforward  tone. 

“  I  cannot  say  how  I  admire  you 
for  wanting  to  do  your  duty, 
Pauline  —  for  being  willing  to  give  up 
all  things  for  one  who  was  born  your 
brother,  whoever  he  may  be.  1  am 
glad  King  and  Dr.  Vaughan  are  here, 
for  as  you  proclaimed  what  you 
thought  right  publicly,  so  will  I  say 

ublicly  not  only  what  I  think  right, 

ut  what  I  wish  to  do.  Nothing 
that  has  happened  is  your  fault  —  you 
are  not  responsible  for  —  for  him.” 

“My  lord,  my  lord,”  broke  in  the 
attorney,  while  Harold  Vaughan  stood 
silent,  “  the  doctor  has  been  acquitted 
by  a  jury — is  not  guilty  before  the 
law.” 

“  I  think  I  am  quite  as  capable  of 
judging  as  a  jury  —  pray  let  Dr. 
Vaughan  fight  his  own  battles.  Pau- 
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line,  nothing,  as  long  as  I  live, 
can  make  any  difference  between  you 
and  me.” 

Zelda  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 
Some  idea  that  she  was  giving  up, 
not  only  rank  and  wealth,  but  a  love 
such  as  she  could  give,  but  had  never 
thought  of  receiving,  must  at  last  have 
struggled  into  her  heart.  She  turned 
away  her  eyes. 

“  Is  it  true  that  I  bring  harm  to  all 
I  look  on  ?  ”  she  spoke  half  aloud. 
“But  I  will  do  so  no  more.  I  must 
leave  you  —  you  love  me  too  much, 

I  am  iffraid  —  love  means  much,  I 
fear,  that  I  did  not  understand. 
You  want  all  me,  and  I  can  give  you 
none.”  She  was  not  wholly  false  — 
she  was  really  filled  with  dismay  at 
the  unexpected  wrong  she  had  done. 
But  her  neart  never  swerved.  “  Once  , 
more  I  must  say  good-by.  My 
brother  has  no  friend,  and  I  must  fol¬ 
low  him  to  the  world’s  end,  even  if 
he  beats  me  like  Aaron,  or  makes  me 
creep  after  him  on  my  knees.  He 
may  hate  me  if  he  likes,  but  he  can¬ 
not  prevent  my  following  him.  I  have 
power  to  help  him  in  a  way  you  know 
nothing  of,  great  and  good  as  you 
are.  Brother,  you  will  not  cast  off  a 
sister  who  leaves  all  that  love  her 
to  be  your  friend  ?  ” 

“Pauline  —  I  have  only  heard  one 
word  :  you  cannot  love  me  —  it  would 
make  you  miserable  to  be  my  wife  ?  ” 

“  It  would  make  you  miserable,  and 
it  would  kill  me.  It  is  kindness 
to  say  so  at  once  —  I  have  chosen. 
Good-by.” 

“  Zelda  —  Pauline  —  Alice  —  who¬ 
ever  you  are,  I  must  speak,”  at 
last  cried  out  Harold  Vaughan.  “It 
is  absurd  you  can  feel  any  sister’s 
affection  for  me,  who  have  only  known 
ou  in  such  a  way  that  —  that  my 
rain  reels  to  think  of.  Forget  you 
are  my  sister — leave  me  —  Lord 
Lisburn  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall 
never  trouble  either  him  or  you. 
You  have  no  duties  to  me.  Do  you 
leave  me,  and  let  me  go.” 

“Never  —  never.  I  will  never  be 
the  wife  of  any  man.  I  will  care 
for  you,  and  you  must  care  for  me, 
unless  you  wish  your  sister  to  die. 
We  both  need  one  another,  who  have 
no  friends.  It  is  for  you  to  lead 
me  back  into  the  old  ways.  I  have 
done  with  their  life  forever  —  it  has 
nearly  killed  me :  and  you  must  hate 
it  too.  It  is  not  for  us,  who  have 
free  blood  in  our  hearts.  Come  with 
me,  and  I  will  show  you  how  to 
live  away  from  the  world.  Are  you 
not  heart-sick  of  slaving  and  evil¬ 
speaking  and  having  everybody’s  hand 
against  you,  and  of  everything  that 
people  say  and  do  ?  I^t  us  leave 
them  all  behind  us  and  come.” 

I>ord  Lisburn  looked  at  her  wist¬ 
fully,  and  his  lips  trembled.  But 
still  he  spoke  out  like  a  brave  man, 
though  he  must  have  suffered  cruelly. 

“  I  am  not  such  a  cad  as  to  keep 
you  to  a  promise  —  Pauline  I  ”  He 
•o  nearly  broke  down  that  he  could 


only  say  one  other  word  —  “  Good- 
by.”  He  made  no  complaint,  nor 
railed  against  her  or  destiny,  though 
the  fox  gnawed  his  heart. 

“  Come,  King,”  he  said  suddenly, 
as  he  wrung  the  hand  she  held  out 
to  him,  but  not  trusting  himself  to 
look  at  her  even  for  the  last  time  — 
“come,  we  shall  miss  the  train.” 

And  so  he  departed,  leaving  Zelda 
and  Harold  Vaughan  alone  in  the 
world. 
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CHAPTER  XVI.  (continued.) 

She  was  exceedingly  polite  to  the 
curate,  for  persons  not  habitually 
accustomed  to  good  company  are 
never  quiet  or  easy  in  their  manners. 
As,  soon  as  they  see  a  stranger,  some 
hidden  mechanism  of  their  being 
impels  them  into  action  as  though 
they  moved  upon  wheels  and  springs. 
They  cannot  help  being  demonstra¬ 
tive  and  oppressive.  First,  the  poor 
lady  blushed  at  the  recollection  of 
having  been  seen  by  the  curate  in 
her  night-cap  the  last  time  he  had 
paid  a  visit  to  his  superior.  Her 
feminine  instinct  told  her  that  Mr. 
Mowledy  was  not  the  sort  of  person 
who  was  accustomed  to  partake  of  Irish 
stew  and  whiskey-punch  at  dinner. 
Then  she  resolved  in  a  truly  female 
spirit  of  kindness  and  perverse  enter¬ 
prise  that  she  would  overcome  his 
dislike  to  such  good  things,  and  in  her 
own  mind  determined  to  make  him  a 
fuller  and  merrier  man  before  the 
afternoon  was  much  older.  She  saw 
that  he  was  pale  and  sad  and  tired, 
and  all  the  better  feelings  of  the 
woman  kindled  at  the  sight  of  suffer¬ 
ing  she  could  soothe  and  charm  away. 

“  Bless  my  soul,  reverend  sir,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Dr.  Porteous,  rising,  and 
making  a  circle  with  his  arms,  as  he 
took  off  his  double  reading  glasses  to 
get  a  better  view  of  his  curate,  “  bless 
my  soul,  it  was  only  yesterday  that 
I  was  thinking  of  you,  my  worthy 
and  excellent  coadjutor.  Ennius  recti : 
Amicus  certus  in  re  incerta  cemiiur. 
I  think  with  Ennius,  and  thank  you 
for  your  timely  visit.  How  do  you 
do,  reverend  sir  ;  how  do  you  do  ?  ” 

The  doctor  had  lost  none  of  his 
grand  ways,  though,  if  the  truth  must 
^  told,  he  reddened  a  little  as  he  re¬ 
membered  the  small  change  he  had 
taken  from  the  curate  after  their 
tavern  dinner,  and  the  recollection 
pricked  him  as  though  the  point  of  a 
sharp  needle  had  been  thrust  into  the 
quick  of  one  of  his  nails.  Yet  he 
would  have  done  the  same  thing  again, 
to-day,  to-morrow,  for  loose  habits 
grow  upon  those  who  have  once  put 
them  on,  and  Dr.  Porteous  always 
wanted  money  so  badly,  that  he  had 
learned  to  thmk  any  means  by  which 


it  could  be  quietly  got  were  not  only 
justiBable,  but  necessary. 

Meantime,  the  doctor’s  companion 
had  bustled  from  the  room,  and 
presently  returned  with  a  very  red 
face,  as  that  of  one  who  could  say, 
“  Ha  I  ha  I  I  am  warm,  I  have  seen 
the  fire ;  ”  and  she  sat  down  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  edge  of  her  chair,  apparently 
awaiting  some  foreseen  and  prepared 
event.  Then  came  a  sound  as  of 
stumbling  up  a  staircase,  and  some¬ 
thing  bumped,  trembled,  and  clattered, 
and  jingled  as  though  crockery  and 
glass  were  commixed  and  contending 
against  the  rickety  parlor  door.  The 
good  lady,  on  hospitable  thoughts  in¬ 
tent,  hastened  to  o^n  it,  and  in 
steamed  the  departed  Irish  stew,  again 
filling  the  air  with  its  fragrance,  and 
fianked  by  a  foaming  pint  of  porter, 
which  savory  things  hid  and  extin¬ 
guished  a  small  maid-of-all-work  be¬ 
neath  them. 

“  You  cannot  refuse  to  dine  with  us, 
Mr.  Mowledy  V  ”  said  the  lady,  all 
a-blush  and  a-flutter  with  her  innocent 
and  friendly  stratagem.  “  The  rector 
is  always  saying  how  far  it  is  from 
Wakefield,  and  told  me  to  be  sure 
and  have  some  refreshment  ready  for 
you  next  time  you  came.” 

The  maid-of-all-work  having  extri¬ 
cated  herself  from  her  burthen  and 
returned  to  the  ufmer  world,  said  m 
a  loud  whisper,  “  Please,  mum.  Mister 
Philpotts  wouldn’t  let  me  have  the 
beer  without  the  fawpunce,  mum,  he 
wouldn’t  till  I  toll  dim  as  how  you 
’ad  a  strange  gent  kum  mup  from  the 
counteree,  mum.” 

“  That  will  do,  Susan ;  go  down-stairs, 
and  mind  and  have  a  tea-kettle  of 
boiling  water  ready  when  I  ring.” 
replied  the  housekeeper,  hastily,  trying 
to  smother  the  maid-of-all-work’s  ex¬ 
planations,  and  some  further  whisper¬ 
ing  between  them  took  place  in  the 
passage,  but  the  curate  had  heard 
enough  to  make  him  understand  and 
forgive  what  had  happened  to  the 
change  of  his  five-pound  note  at  the 
tavern ;  and  he  felt  a  strange  pitying 
sort  of  kindness  for  his  superior, 
who  was  so  worthless,  so  generous,  so 
courteous. 

It  was  surely  a  fine  kind  of  polite¬ 
ness  which  induced  Mr.  Mowledy  to 
accept  the  dinner  offered  him  without 
further  pressing,  and  having  silently 
returned  thanks  for  it  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good,  he  sat  down  and  thanked  the 
rector’s  housekeeper. 

“  Delicice  illepidce  atque  inelegantes," 
observed  the  doctor,  with  cordial 
good  humor ;  “  but  an  Irish  stew  is 
among  the  least  objectionable  of  our 
home-made  dishes.  It  presents  less 
resistance  to  the  teeth  than  our 
national  roast  beef,  which  can  be  sel¬ 
dom  enjoyed  in  perfection  by  a  small 
family,  and  it  is  more  savory  than  our 
famous  English  mutton  cooked  by  any 
other  method.  Plus  salis  quam 
sumpt&s  is  sound  reason  in  an  empty 
purse.” 

“  We  have  nothing  else,  but  a  pig- 
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eon  pie,  and  an  apple  tart,  and  some 
custards,  Mr.  Mowledy,  so  that  you 
see  your  dinner,”  said  the  house¬ 
keeper,  who  by  this  time  had  sent  the 
small  maid-of-all-work  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  pawnbroker’s  with  her  shawl, 
and  thence  to  the  pastrycook’s  for 
these  delicacies. 

“  ‘AirXu  yup  lari  Ttn  &kijSelac  Imj"  re¬ 
marked  the  doctor ;  “  I  was  not  aware 
there  were  so  many  good  things.  My 
dear-r-ehemi  Mrs.  Wilkins,  I  think 
I  will  myself  taste  that  pigeon  pie. 
It  has  an  enticing  aspect  which  I  con¬ 
fess  captivates  me  ;  ”  and  the  rector, 
nothing  loth,  sat  down  to  a  second  din¬ 
ner. 

When  it  was  over,  the  housekeeper 
brought  a  bowl  of  punch,  which  she 
had  made  with  practised  art  down¬ 
stairs,  and  set  it  on  the  table,  after 
which  she  disappeared.  The  curate 
suffered  his  glass  to  be  filled  without 
protest,  but  drank  nothing,  and  before 
Dr.  Porteous  could  drink  too  much 
the  humble  parish  priest  and  man  of 
God  gave  out  his  message. 

Dr.  Porteous  heard  him  to  the  end, 
and  then  caressed  his  chin  with  a 
wise  look  and  muttered,  “  Hum  1  ha  1  ” 
Having  done  this,  he  poked  the 
fire,  sat  down,  drank  off  a  glass  of 
punch,  got  up  again,  and  walked  about 
the  room  with  his  hands  behind  him, 
apparently  immersed  in  reflections 
too  deep  for  words.  Suddenly  he 
stopped  short  before  the  fire,  put  his 
hands  under  his  coat-tails,  knitted 
his  brows,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
carpet. 

^ing  satisfied  that  he  had  thus 
composed  a  face  and  air  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  a  doctor  of  divin¬ 
ity  whose  advice  is  required  upon 
matters  of  import,  a  droll  look  came  ' 
abruptly  into  his  countenance,  as  who 
should  say,  “  1  have  done  enough  for 
appearances.” 

“  Well,  now  reverend  sir,”  began 
Dr.  Porteous,  swinging  his  double- 
eyeglass  in  his  ri^bt  hand,  and  thrust¬ 
ing  the  other  into  the  yellowish 
Bhurt-frill,  which  still  preserved  some 
equality  of  outline  between  his  chest 
and  the  regions  immediately  beneath 
it  —  “  if  I  were  a  bishop,  you  know, 
or  a  grave  old  fogy,  1  should  be 
obliged  to  say.  Actum  es',  it  is  all  up 
with  the  poor  woman,  and  read  you  a 
homily  about  submitting  to  the  de¬ 
crees  of  providence.  But  I  won’t  do 
that.  Perhaps  we  may  see  daylight 
presently,  for  I  can  generally  find  my 
way  out  of  another  man’s  scrape, 
even  if  I  cannot  out  of  my  own. 
Vivere  est  cogitare.  Let  us  think 
over  it.” 

“  I  am  anxious,”  said  the  curate, 

‘  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  for  I 
much  fear  the  effect  of  prison  fare 
upon  a  form  so  frail  and  delicate  as 
that  of  the  person  who  is  accused, 
wrongfully  —  I  feel  assured  most 
wrongfully.” 

“Mora  omnia  odio  eat,  aed  facil 
aapientiam.  The  more  haste  the 
worse  speed,”  answered  the  doctor. 


who  liked  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
too  well  to  conclude  any  affair  hastily. 
“  Nevertheless,  omnia  nimium  lonqa 
properanti  mora  eat,  and  I  should  be 
the  last  person  to  deny  that  delay 
is  sometimes  disagreeable,  and  more 
especially  when  one  expects  a  remit¬ 
tance.” 

The  curate  fancied  that  there  was 
acuteness  and  experience  under  the 
theatrical  demeanor  and  rodomontade 
of  his  chief,  so  he  only  bowed  his 
head  and  listened. 

“  Humph  1  ”  said  the  doctor,  “  let 
us  set  our  heads  together,  reverend 
sir,  since  you  take  an  interest  in 
this  accused  lady.  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  world,  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  at  your  service,  and  —  take  an¬ 
other  glass  of  punch.  Slultum  eat  in 
luctu  capillum  sibi  evellere,  quaai 
calvitio  mceror  levarelur,  a  wet  grief 
is  better  than  a  dry  one.” 

Mr.  Mowledy  related  everything 
that  had  happened  to  him  since  he 
had  left  the  police  court,  as  far  as  it 
bore  upon  the  point  at  issue,  and  told 
Dr.  Porteous  that  under  heaven  his 
sole  hope  now  was  centred  in  his 
grand  connection. 

“  He  can’t  help  us  if  he  would,  and 
would  not  help  us  if  he  could,”  said 
the  doctor,  generously  making  Mr. 
Mowledy’s  case  his  own,  and  identify¬ 
ing  himself  with  it.  ”  A  cabinet  min¬ 
ister  never  dare  do  anything.” 

“  I  have  some  knowledge',”  said  Mr. 
Mowledy,  “  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor.  J  was  once  present  at 
a  consultation  he  attended  in  my 
brother’s  case.  We  seemed  to  take  a 
fancy  to  each  other,  and  bad  some 
conversation  upon  a  moot  point  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  law  after  the  business  of 
the  consultation  was  over.  I  have 
considered  the  propriety  of  address¬ 
ing  him.  Perhaps  he  may  remember 
me,  and  duty  demands  that  I  take 
no  rest  till  I  have  saved  innocent 
blood.” 

“  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  the  last 
person  in  the  kingdom,  perhaps,  who 
could  assist  you  in  a  law  case.  He 
could  get  you  an  invitation  to  a  ball  at 
the  French  ambassador’s,  or  to  dine 
with  the  Lord  Mayor ;  but  he  would  as 
soon  go  into  court  without  his  robes, 
as  interfere  with  a  magistrate’s  decis¬ 
ion  upon  private  grounds,  and  in  a 
private  manner.” 

“  Suppose,”  inquired  Mr.  Mowledy, 
anxiously,  “  I  were  personally  to 
request  one  of  the  members  for  Dron- 
ington  to  ask  a  question  to-night  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  would  that 
enable  him  to  interfere  publicly  or 
call  the  attention  of  government  to  the 
subject,  so  that  injustice  could  not 
be  done  in  a  corner?  ” 

“Not  for  the  world,”  replied  Dr. 
Porteous.  “  If  we  want  to  carry  your 
point  we  must  be  silent  as  mice. 
A  single  word  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  would  call  up  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown.  It  would  be  regarded  as 
an  attack  on  government,  and  the 
poor  woman  would  no  longer  have 


a  chance  of  escape.  Tradesmen  like 
this  Mr.  Slopgood  have  always  some 
very  powerful  friends,  too  ;  and  if  they 
were  ever  so  little  in  the  wrong  it 
might  pay  them  to  frustrate  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  inquiry  without  scruple.” 

“Then  there  remains  nothing  but 
the  right  of  petition  to  the  crown,” 
sighed  Mr.  Mowledy. 

“  Fiddle-de-dee  1  Reverend  sir, 
pray  excuse  me,”  said  the  doctor, 
recollecting  himself  and  hastening  to 
apologize  for  an  unintentional  expres¬ 
sion  of  disrespect  to  his  guest.  “  Pe¬ 
titions  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  are 
merely  sounding  nonsense.  They  do 
no  good.  They  mean  nothing  but 
disappointment.  The  sovereign  has 
ceased  to  possess  any  sort  of  author¬ 
ity,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  pri¬ 
vate  person  like  the  rest  of  us,  only 
more  averse  to  anything  in  the  shape 
of  publicity.” 

“Would  the  press  help  us?  The 
editor  of  the  Banner  was  my  college 
tutor,”  urged  Mr.  Mowledy. 

‘‘  Ah  1  reverend  sir,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  person  he  is,  too,”  said  Dr. 
Porteous,  whose  eyes  twinkled  with 
a  stray  gleam  of  good-humor,  which 
was  extinguished  almost  as  soon  as 
it  appeared.  “  To  be  sure,  I  knew 
Littleton  very  well.  He  was  a  Demy 
of  Magdalen.  To  be  sure  1  But  he 
could  not  help  us,  I  am  afraid,  lust 
now.  No  sort  of  publicity  ever  does 
any  good  where  lawyers  are  con¬ 
cerned.  It  only  teaches  your  oppo¬ 
nents  how  to  frame  their  case  most 
awkwardly  to  meet  yours.  Ah  1  rev¬ 
erend  sir,  I  see  you  are  still  very 
young ;  ”  and  Dr.  Porteous  smiled 
benevolently  down  upon  his  simple- 
minded  curate,  who  felt  somewhat 
abashed  by  his  conspicuous  want  of 
worldly  wisdom. 

“  Where,  sir,  is  power  to  be  found  ?  ” 
asked  Mr.  hlowledy  sadly.  “  Who 
can  and  will  help  the  oppressed,  and 
see  that  right  and  justice  are  ad¬ 
ministered  without  respect  to  per¬ 
sons  ?  ” 

“  Ah  1  ”  said  the  doctor  good-hu¬ 
moredly,  “  that  is  a  long  ouestion, 
with  which  we  have  fortunately  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  at  present;  but  the  first 
part  of  it  is  easily  answered.  Power 
IS  to  be  found  on  an  office  stool,  and 
the  present  King  of  England  is  King 
Clerk  —  a  very  despotic  and  absolute 
monarch  —  invisible,  supreme.  It  is 
really  of  no  use,  reverend  sir,  of  no 
use  at  all  going  to  peers  or  princes  if 
you  want  anything  done.  Secretaries, 
under-secretaries,  assistant  under¬ 
secretaries,  senior  clerks,  those  are 
men  who  hold  authority ;  they  nearly 
all  know  and  trust  each  other ;  they 
form  a  curious  sort  of  secret  society, 
extending  over  the  civilized  world. 
Its  rules  are  unwritten,  but  they  are 
thoroughly  understood  and  thoroughly 
binding.  Nobody  will  admit  that  we 
live  under  a  reign  of  clerks;  every 
man  of  experience  knows  it,  and  acta 
upon  it.” 

(To  bo  eontliinod.) 
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GIULIO  VESCONA :  POET  AND  PAINTER. 

A  TALE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

In  the  records  of  History  there  are  few  things  more 
ludicrous  than  the  accounts  of  battles  among  the  Italian 
States  during  the  Middle  Ages.  We  read  of  long  arrays 
of  men-at-arms,  horse  and  foot,  men  armed  with  all  known 
weapons  of  oil'ence,  cross-bow-men,  men  with  the  long-bow, 
lancers  on  horseback,  pike-men  on  foot,  halberdiers,  arba¬ 
lest-men,  and  men  with  battle-axes.  The  collision  of  con¬ 
tending  forces  furnished  with  all  these  destructive  agencies 
might  seem  to  promise  a  carnage  absolutely  terrible.  Two 
moderately  brave  armies  so  contending  must,  it  might  be 
supposed,  utterly  annihilate  each  other;  and  so  they  would 
have,  no  doubt,  but  that  the  skill  of  men  had  been  as  busily 
at  work  to  protect  their  own  as  to  assail  their  enemies’ 
bodies. 

For  the  time  the  arts  of  offence  and  of  defence  were 
equally  balanced.  The  knights  were  completely  encased 
in  steel  plates,  from  casque,  gorget,  and  back-piece,  to 
steel  gauntlets  and  jambes ;  squires  in  their  coats-of-mail, 
with  helm  and  beaver  down;  men-at-arms  in  steel  head- 
piece,  with  breastplate  and  gusset ;  even  the  bowmen  had 
the  friendly /jni’ise  —  the  huge  double  shield,  carried  by  an 
unarmed  companion,  and  held  before  him  as  he  drew  his 
bow. 

Then  let  the  battle  rage,  let  the  knights  with  lance  in 
rest  spur  on  their  ranks  of  heavy  war-horses,  and  gallop 
to  the  shock  of  war ;  let  bolts  and  arrows  darken  the  air, 
let  the  war-cry  be  shouted,  the  clarion  ring  out  and  kettle¬ 
drum  clang ;  let  the  battle-axe  and  halbert  clash  down  on 
helmet  and  morion,  let  lances  splinter,  let  shields  be  dinted, 
let  swords  flash  in  the  sun  and  the  fire-sparks  fly  off  ever)'- 
where,  under  the  rain  of  angry  blows. 

Let  the  contending  hosts  fight  it  out  from  morning  till 
sunset;  and  when,  at  nightfall,  the  armies  shall  be  wearied 
to  the  death,  when  the  bodies  of  horses  shall  be  trembling 
under  the  load  of  steel  they  have  carried  all  day,  and  men 
worn  out  and  half  smothered  in  their  riveted  armor  —  then 
will  the  armies  draw  off,  and  count  their  dead  and  wounded. 
There  are  none  to  count.  A  few  may  be  missing,  but  of 
wounds  and  death  there  is  nothing  at  all.  If  a  horse 
stumbles  and  his  heavily  armed  rider  falls,  then  indeed  he 
is  a  lost  man,  unless  his  own  side  can  stay  to  help  him  into  • 
the  saddle  again.  A  man  once  down  lies  prostrate  till  he 
is  pulled  up :  his  armor  weighs  him  to  the  ground ;  but 
even  then  ne  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  the  coup 
de  grace  from  a  hostile  poignard  thrust  through  the  joints 
of  his  steel  plates ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  money.  He 
would  be  captured,  taken  to  his  enemy’s  tent,  and  kept  in 
pentle  durance  till  his  friends  should  ransom  him.  True, 
u  he  fell  in  marshy  ground  he  was  in  peril,  for  his  own 
weight  and  his  armor’s  might  force  him  deep  down  to  a 
muddy  and  inglorious  death.  So,  it  is  recorded,  there  fell 
three  warriors  in  a  morass  at  the  great  battle  of  Zagonara, 
in  1423,  so  fell  and  so  were  drowned.  These  three  deaths 
were  the  only  casualties  on  either  side  I  but  as  a  rule,  if  a 
warrior  fell,  and  fell  on  dry  ground,  his  worst  fate  was 
capture. 

In  this  harmless  fashion  were  fields  won  in  the  fifteenth 
century  in  Italy.  There  was  much  of  the  glorious  circum¬ 
stance  of  battle,  all  the  “  pomp  and  prodigality  of  war,” 
and  none  of  its  peril,  no  ghastly  wounds,  no  groans, 
shrieks,  and  sighs.  The  grisly  form  of  death  did  not  show 
on  these  Italian  battle-fields. 

The  two  towns  of  Pesaro  and  Rosciano  are  but  ten  miles 
apart,  and  when  my  story  opens,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  there  was  no  very  apparent  reason  why 
the  inhabitants  of  the  one  town  should  not  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  those  of  the  other.  True,  the  men  of  Pesaro 
were  Guelphs,  and  the  men  of  Rosciano  were  Ghibellines, 
but  these  German  words  had  quite  lost  their  original  sig¬ 
nification.  They  had  come,  at  this  time,  to  have  no  other 
meaning  than  Liberal  and  Conservative  —  the  Guelph  was 


the  Whig  of  those  days,  and  the  Ghibelline  the  Tory  — 
but  this  constituted  no  reason  why  the  Pesarites  or  the 
Rosciano  men  should  wish  to  fight,  even  after  the  harmless 
fashion  of  that  time.  They  were,  however,  near  neighbors, 
and  they  were  Italians,  and  a  bitter  feud  had  existed  for 
many  generations. 

The  men  of  Rosciano  were  staunch  Ghibellines,  and  the 
staunchest  among  them  were  the  old  family  of  Vescona, 
which  dwelt  in  the  rambling,  melancholy-looking  house  in 
the  principal  square  of  the  town,  half  fortress,  half  palace ; 
with  its  narrow  slits  of  windows,  its  massive  gateway,  its 
battlemented  roof  with  bartizans  frowning  at  each  corner : 
a  house  that,  well  provisioned,  could  stand  a  siege  —  that 
had,  indeed,  often  stood  out  against  risings  of  the  mul¬ 
titude:  for  the  Vesconas  were  the  chief  men  of  the  town 
and  district,  and  jusually  held  the  high  offices  of  state. 
The  family  now  consisted  of  but  four  members,  the  father 
and  his  three  sons.  They  were  poor;  an  honorable 
poverty,  for  having  often  held  high  office,  the, fact  of  their 
poverty  was  a  ground  of  consideration  from  their  fellow 
citizens. 

Now,  in  Rosciano,  the  talk  was  of  another  battle.  Black¬ 
smith  and  armorers  were  busy  with  the  rivets  of  men’s 
armor ;  horses  were  being  looked  up.  cross-bows  strung, 
lances  and  swords  sharpened,  for  another  ineffectual  com¬ 
bat.  The  men  of  Pesaro  had  been  intolerably  offensive  of 
late,  and  a  demonstration  was  absolutely  necessary.  The 
fighting  men  on  both  sides  were  so  nearly  equal,  that  any 
decisive  engagement  was  not  dreamt  of,  and  the  movements 
of  the  two  forces  were  so  well  known  to  each  other  that 
each  army  would  leave  its  respective  city  at  the  same  hour, 
and  meet  half  way  on  a  certain  plain,  where  the  encounter 
would  take  place. 

Giulio  Vescona,  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers,  was 
to  wear  plate  armor  for  the  first  time,  and  ride  with  his 
elder  brothers  by  their  father’s  hand.  This  circumstance 
was  rather  a  jest  in  the  Vescona  family,  for  in  truth  Giulio 
was  not  of  the  stalwart  build  of  his  brothers,  and  to  ride 
for  a  whole  day  under  the  heavy  panoply  of  steel  required 
no  boyish  frame  or  muscle. 

The  day  came.  In  the  great  square  before  the  house  of 
the  Vesconas  men  began  to  gather  from  early  dawn.  The 
town  was  all  afoot ;  colored  hangings  were  thrust  out  from 
windows  looking  upon  the  square.  The  cross-bow-men  were 
gathered  in  one  group,  the  pike-men  in  another,  horses  gayly 
caparisoned  were  led  about ;  then,  as  the  sun  grew  high, 
the  horsemen  began  to  form  in  squadron.  Then  the  gate¬ 
way  of  the  palace  was  thrown  open,  and  four  men  were 
seen  bearing  out  a  great  cask  of  wine;  others  followed 
with  bread  and  meat;  and  the  grateful  multitude  of  fighting 
men  shouted  out  their  appreciation  of  this  attention  to 
their  comforts  on  the  part  of  their  favorite  leader. 

Then  the  knights  in  full  armor,  with  plumes  waving, 
arrived  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  by  the  different  streets, 
and  the  bands  of  horsemen  began  to  form  in  line.  'The  n 
the  great  gateway  of  the  Vescona  Palace  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  thirty  or  forty  retainers  of  the  house  rode  through 
—  at  their  head  old  Vescona  himself  and  his  three  sons  — 
each  man  of  the  troop  wearing  the  white  plume  of  the 
Vesconas;  the  four  leaders  alone  with  their  visors  up,  each 
of  them  with  his  white  shield  hanging  to  his  shoulder,  on 
every  shield  three  brandons  inflamed  on  a  field  sable, 
issuant  from  a  bearing  gules,  and  the  device,  ”  1  burn.” 

The  father,  a  white-haired  old  man  of  over  sixty,  a  wily, 
wary  Italian,  knowing  how  grateful  to  his  fellow-citizens 
was  this  pomp  and  show  of  war ;  the  elder  sons,  strong, 
hlack-bearded  men  of  forty,  eager  for  the  honor  of  the 
family;  Giulio,  a  son  by  a  second  marriage,  a  slim  youth, 
with  light  hair  and  a  fair  boyish  face;  an  active,  well-made 
young  man  of  two  or  three- and-twenty,  but  whose  frame 
looked  like  a  girl’s  beside  his  broad-shouldered  and  strong- 
limbed  father  and  brothers. 

llien  the  banner  and  flag  bearers  fell  into  their  places, 
and  the  little  army  of  some  fifteen  hundred  men  defiled 
from  the  square  in  what  we  should  now  call  columns  of 
companies,  each  company  under  the  order  of  its  leader, 
and  each  wearing  his  plumes,  color,  or  heraldic  device. 


Fast  the  city  gate,  past  the  entowered  barbican  with  its 
drawbridge,  past  the  single-arched  bridge  over  the  river, 
where  the  still  waters  beneath  caught  the  flash  of  the  steel 

Elates  of  the  armor  and  reflected  the  gaudy  coloring  of  the 
anners  and  forest  of  spears ;  along  the  rocky  ground  the 
troops  went  on,  creeping  like  a  long  snake  among  the  de¬ 
files  of  the  hills,  and  emerging  at  last  where  the  first  view 
of  the  sea  is  got,  with  the  broad,  olive-tree  covered  plain 
of  Cortona  between  them  and  the  town  of  Fesaro.  Far 
off,  near  the  city,  a  dense  column  of  dust  moved  slowly 
towards  them  on  the  plain,  and  here  and  there,  through 
the  smoke-like  dust,  practised  eyes  could  distinguish  the 
glimmer  of  spear-heads  and  polished  armor.  It  was  the 
army  of  Fesaro.  Then  the  men  of  Kosciano  hung  for  a 
space  among  the  acclivities  of  the  mountain,  while  their 
leaders  conterred ;  and  presently  the  band,  reaching  down 
into  the  plain,  deployed  in  line  of  battle,  and  slowly 
advanced  in  perfect  silence  to  the  encounter  of  their 
enemies. 

It  was  not  till  they  were  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
each  other  that  the  rival  hosts  drew  up.  The  trumpets 
sounded  a  shrill  fanfare,  the  knights  drew  down  their 
visors,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  cloud  of  arrows  and  cross¬ 
bow  bolts  started  from  each  army.  The  knights  tightened 
their  reins,  fixed  themselves  firmly  in  their  saddles,  set 
their  lances  in  rest,  and  leaning  well  forward,  urged  their 
horses  to  a  slow  canter  —  to  m  quickened  into  a  hand 
gallop  after  the  first  few  yards.  Then  the  crash  of  the  onset, 
the  splintering  of  spears,  the  shouting  of  war-cries,  the  fall 
of  horses,  the  mishaps  of  riders,  crashing  blows  on  the 
helmet  making  the  senses  reel,  the  full  impact  of  spear¬ 
heads  against  men’s  chests  causing  them  to  gasp  for  breath ; 
but,  as  yet,  no  wounds  and  no  prisoners. 

they  fought  the  livelong  day  ;  both  armies  resting  at 
times  by  mutual  consent,  from  very  weariness,  for  fresh 
breath  and  coolness ;  then,  again,  the  fanfare,  the  charge, 
and  the  crash  of  arms.  Towards  evening  the  men  of  Ros- 
ciano  thought  they  were  gaining  the  advantage ;  the  Fesa- 
rites  have  given  ground  more  than  a  mile.  “  Let  us  drive 
the  Guelphs  into  Fesaro  I  ”  shouted  the  two  sons  of  old  Ves- 
cona,  and  they  led  the  charge  once  again,  followed  by  the 
boldest  among  their  men  and  among  them  by  Giulio,  into 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  Fesarites  rallied,  and 
closed  in  their  ranks.  “  Back  I  ”  shouted  the  leader  of  the 
Bosciano  men,  and  his  lancers  backed  their  horses  from  the 
crowd  of  their  assailants.  Giulio  heard  him,  but  he  had 
lost  his  head.  His  lance  had  long  ago  fallen  from  his  un¬ 
practised  hand,  but  with  his  sword  he  dealt,  if  not  destruc¬ 
tion,  at  least  some  very  dangerous-looking  blows  among  the 
crowd  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  he  was  bein^  hustled,  un¬ 
consciously  to  himself,  along  the  road  to  Fesaro.  The 
clouds  of  dust  did  what  the  smoke  of  gunpowder  does  in 
modern  warfare,  and  not  ^11  after  the  retreat  of  his  own 
people  did  they  miss  him  fh)m  their  number. 

Now  that  he  was  surrounded,  each  Pesarite,  seeing  the 
Yescona  device  on  his  shield,  disregarded  the  four  or  five 
cavaliers  who  had  followed  the  white  plume  into  the  me/ee, 
and  strove  to  make  Giulio  his  prisoner;  but  the  skilfully 
brandished  sword  kept  them  at  a  prudent  distance,  till  one 
stout  Fesarite  warrior,  backing  his  horse  to  a  little  distance, 
charged  with  his  spear  in  rest,  and  buried  it  in  the  chest 
of  Giulio’s  horse.  A  spirt  of  blood  gushed  out,  and  the 
horse  reared  high  in  air,  and  falling,  horse  and  rider  lay 
together  —  the  horse  dead,  the  rider  stunned,  hampered 
and  powerless  beneath  him.  They  pulled  the  dead  body 
of  the  horse  from  off  Giulio,  and  thinking  from  his  lying  there 
motionless  that  he  had  fainted,  they  raised  his  visor.  The 
stalwart  knight  who  had  unhorsed  him  lifted  his  own  beaver, 
and,  recognizing  the  pale  features  of  Yescona’s  youngest 
son,  exclaimed,  “  Messire  Giulio  Yescona,  you  are  my  pris¬ 
oner —  the  prisoner  of  Frgncisco  Ferrati,  the  Fotter  of 
Fesaro  1  ” 

Giulio  was  not  a  young  man  easily  depressed  by  adverse 
circumstances.  His  life  had,  to  some  extent,  partaken  of 
the  eventful  character  of  his  family’s  fortunes.  His  father’s 
political  status  in  the  Commonwealth  —  one  day  the  favor¬ 


ite  of  the  people,  the  next  denounced  as  a  traitor  or  exe¬ 
crated  as  a  tyrant  —  one  day  flattered,  courted,  and  re¬ 
spected,  the  next  blockaded  in  his  own  house,  and  with  his 
own  and  his  children’s  lives  in  his  hand ;  all  this  had  some¬ 
what  accustomed  Giulio  to  sudden  reverses  of  fortune.  So 
that,  feeling  that  on  the  whole  he  had  not  failed  of  his  duty 
in  the  batue  nor  been  captured  disgracefully,  he  regained 
his  usual  spirits  after  he  had  been  placed  on  a  fresh  horse. 
True,  he  was  a  captive,  a  foot  soldier  on  either  side  of  his 
horse,  with  a  hand  on  each  rein,  escorting  him.  By  his 
side  rode  the  Fotter,  and  they  conversed  affably  and  courte¬ 
ously  as  they  rode  into  Fesaro. 

That  riding  through  the  streets  of  the  hostile  city  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  a  little  mortifying,  but  it  was  not  so  ;  the  people 
were  so  triumphant  at  seeing  a  son  of  their  great  enemy 
Yescona  a  prisoner  of  war,  that  they  could  hardly  contain 
their  joy.  Then  the  news  began  to  spread  that  the  pris¬ 
oner  was  a  perfect  Rolando  —  &at  he  had  fought  like  alien, 
and  only  succumbed  when  bruised  and  hampered  by  his 
dying  horse  ;  r.nd  before  the  party  had  reached  the  house 
of  the  Fotter  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  seemed  as 
much  in  honor  of  the  captive  as  of  the  capturers. 

Notwithstanding  the  contentions  between  Fesaro  and 
Rosciano,  the  people  of  either  city  were  by  no  means  on 
unfriendly  terms.  Frequent  as  were  states  of  war,  truces 
were  still  more  frequent.  The  people  of  the  two  towns 
bought,  sold,  and  even  married  with  each  other.  What  was 
gossip  in  Fesaro  was  acceptable  as  news  in  Rosciano.  So 
that  Giulio  knew  all  about  Ferrati,  the  Fotter  of  Fesaro,  as 
he  delighted  to  style  himself,  before  this  day. 

Francisco  Ferrati  was  the  younger  son  of  a  neighboring 
family  of  gentle  hirth.  Suffering  as  a  younger  son  from 
the  prevailing  impecuniosity  to  which  noble  families  in 
Italy,  and  younger  sons  in  every  country,  have  always  been 
subject,  he  had  betaken  himself  to  the  trade  of  potter,  in 
the  which  he  had  prospered  exceedingly,  and  was  now  a 
rich  man  and  the  Frince  of  Fesaro  potters  —  Fesaro  being, 
at  this  period,  the  cAeJ"  lieu  ,  the  headquarters  of  the  potter’s 
art  in  Italy,  and  the  trade  was  in  such  estimation  that,  like 
the  trade  of  glassmaking  in  France,  which  had  its  gentiU- 
hommes  verriers  —  its  noble  glass-blowers  —  many  scions  of 
good  families  engaged  in  this  lucrative  and  honorable  pur¬ 
suit  at  Fesaro. 

The  Fotter  was  the  richest  man  and  the  most  influential 
citizen  in  Fesaro,  and  bis  house  was  the  best  bouse  in  the 
town,  with  its  court-yard  and  interior  balconies. 

Arriving  in  the  city,  the  Fotter’s  band,  for  he  too  was  the 
leader  of  a  company  of  lancers,  crowded  into  the  court¬ 
yard  of  their  chiefs  house  :  the  great  gates  clanged  behind, 
and  the  servants  and  ladies  of  the  family,  bearing  huge 
bowls  and  beakers  of  wine,  and  great  dishes  piled  with 
bread  and  fruit,  mingled  with  the  group  of  dismounting 
horsemen,  and  offered  these  refreshments  to  the  returning 
combatants.  The  ladies  —  an  elderly  lady,  the  Fotter’s 
wife,  and  a  young  lady,  his  daughter  —  advanced  towards 
the  master  of  the  house. 

“  This  is  our  guest,”  said  the  Fotter  courteously.  “  I  do 
not  ask  him  for  his  parole.” 

“  I  accord  it  freely,”  said  Giulio,  looking  at  the  young 
lad^. 

She  smiled  at  the  compliment,  and  her  father  laughed  at 
the  good  spirits  of  bis  prisoner. 

Giulio,  however,  meant  as  much  as  he  said.  The  con¬ 
versation  of  the  Fotter,  interesting  up  to  that  moment,  had 
suddenly  fallen  on  distracted  ears ;  even  the  clang  of  the 
great  iron  gates  closing  behind  him,  which  might  have 
seemed  to  shut  him  into  this  narrow  court-yard  and  toll  the 
knell  of  his  parting  freedom,  failed  to  reach  his  senses,  for 
at  that  moment  Olympia  Ferrati  was  descending  the  broad 
marble  staircase  of  the  house. 

Foets  have  the  melancholy  prerogative  of  falling  in 
love  at  first  sight,  and  Giulio  was  a  poet.  Ferhaps  only  a 
rhymester  before,  but  a  poet  then  and  thereafter.  Before 
Olympia,  with  stately  and  graceful  movements,  had  reached 
the  lowest  step,  she  had  conquered  the  love  of  Giulio  Yes¬ 
cona.  A  woman  of  the  diviner  sort ;  taller  than  most  of  her 
sex,  with  none  of  the  mere  feminine  prettiness  of  delicate 
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limb,  slim  figure,  and  affected  mien  and  speech,  but  a  grand, 
massive  form,  a  girlish  Juno,  who  showed  in  her  slightest 
gesture  the  true  goddess  grace.  Dark,  wavy  hair,  coming 
down  low  on  a  broad  smooth  forehead ;  deep-set  eyes,  with 
an  infinite  depth  and  tenderness  in  them ;  a  mouth  with  the 
full  lips,  the  soft  modelling  round  them,  and  that  half-defiant 
look  which  the  sculptors  of  ancient  Greece  gave  to  the 
Queen  of  Heaven.  A  complexion  not  red  and  white,  like 
that  of  vulgar  mortal  beauties,  hut  of  a  single  pervading 
tone,  here  softening  into  pearly  tints,  and  deepening  there 
into  rich  amher  tones;  such  a  complexion  as  the  great 
masters  of  old  paint  in  beautiful  women  —  a  complexion 
which  shows  through  the  skin  that  so-called  “  luce  interna,” 
that  glow  of  inner  light,  the  rarest  natural  beauty,  and 
which  only  a  few  of  the  greatest  masters  have  transferred 
to  their  canvases. 

There  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  certain  feeling  of  awe  engen¬ 
dered  in  us  when  we  gaze  upon  any  being,  even  if  it  be  but 
an  animal,  which  represents  the  greatest  strength,  force, 
courage,  size,  or  beauty,  to  which  its  race  can  attain.  A 
tiger  or  a  lion  awes  us,  even  in  captivity,  by  its  huge  dor¬ 
mant  strength,  its  fearful  energy,  underlying  the  perfect 
B^metry  and  grace  of  its  form.  So  was  Giulio’s  admira¬ 
tion  tempered  by  a  feeling  almost  akin  to  awe  at  the  per¬ 
fect  majesty  of  beauty  and  grace  in  this  woman.  Her 
shapely  limbs,  deep  chest,  fnll  rounded  throat,  and  strong, 
supple  hands,  seemed  to  evidence  an  actual  bodily  strength 
under  the  sinuous  grace  of  her  movements;  just  as  the 
repose  of  her  features  concealed  a  dormant  intensity  of 
some  kind  —  perhaps,  thought  Giulio,  of  tenderness,  per¬ 
haps  of  cruelty. 

When  the  history  of  dress  comes  to  be  written  in  a 
serious  and  philosophical  spirit,  when  it  comes  to  be  under¬ 
stood  how  the  form  and  material  of  clothing  and  the  man¬ 
ners,  morals,  and  spirit  of  each  age,  react  with  most  subtle 
and  complicated  force  upon  each  other,  we  shall  have  made 
one  more  step  towards  toe  advancement  of  human  wisdom. 
Probably  the  philosophers  of  the  future  will  begin  with 
dividing  history  into  ages,  like  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron 
ages  of  the  ethnologist  ;  so,  naming  each  age  after  its  pre¬ 
dominating  feature  of  dress,  we  might  first  nave  the  age  of 
ochre  and  woad.  Following  upon  this  will  come  the  age  of 
the  skins  of  animals ;  then  the  age  of  woolen  cloths  ;  then 
that  of  linen  cloth ;  following  that,  the  age  of  velvets  and 
silks,  and  here  we  should  have  the  age  of  painted  skins 
again  (so  strangely  does  history  repeat  itself),  till,  finally, 
we  should  come  to  the  present  age  —  the  age  of  flimsy 
materials,  stiffened  out  of  all  sympathy  with  the  body  they 
clothe ;  the  age  of  muslins  and  starch ;  an  age  of  shams, 
because  there  is  often  as  much  flour  paste  as  material  in  a 
woman’s  clothing,  because  dress  not  only  covers  but  con¬ 
ceals  the  form,  and  a  skilful  dressmaker,  being  granted  a 
small  waist  and  straight  shoulders,  will  place  deformity 
itself  on  a  par  with  perfect  symmetry.  How  far  this  vitia¬ 
tion  of  our  taste  —  proceeding  from  the  ingenuity  of  the 
most  inartistic  people  in  Europe  —  will  tell,  or  has  told, 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  the  business  of  the  future 

Eniloiopher  of  dress,  and  does  not  become  the  present  hum- 
le  writer  to  inquire. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write  it  was  the  age  of  close- 
fitting  dress  for  men  and  women;  dress  in  which  neither 
the  withered  limbs  of  age  nor  the  wasted  or  distorted  forms 
of  disease,  debility,  or  deformity,  could  pass  themselves  off 
for  lusty  youth  or  vigorous  health. 

If  the  reader  will  imagine  a  ladv  dressed  in  a  modern 
riding  habit  made  of  pale  green  silk,  cut  square  and  open 
in  the  front,  with  a  scanty  skirt  nearly  touching  the  ground 
before  and  trailing  some  feet  behind  the  wearer ;  on  the 
upper  part  of  each  arm  a  sort  of  raised  epaulette,  marked 
by  tiny  slashings,  showing  a  deep  rose-colored  satin  lininjg 
beneath ;  the  upper  part  of  the  dress  not  defined  by  a  belt 
at  the  waist,  but  melting  gradually  into  the  skirt ;  if  he  can 
imagine  this,  he  will  have  some  notion  of  Olympia  Fer¬ 
rari^  dress.  But  no  mere  description  will  give  a  just  idea, 
to  us  moderns,  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  these  mediteval 
•ilks ;  not,  like  the  productions  of  our  looms,  made  heavy 


and  stiffened  out  with  gum,  and  falling  in  ugly,  angular 
folds,  but  a  silk,  soft,  pliant,  and  elastic  as  a  cobweb,  en¬ 
folding  the  limbs  like  a  thin,  felted  cloth,  having  gold 
threads  running  through  its  texture ;  a  silk  which  bright¬ 
ened  with  the  light  and  deepened  into  a  dark  glow  with 
the  shadow  at  each  movement  and  gesture  of  the  wearer, 
with  the  play  and  motion  of  some  colored  liquid.  This 
was  the  sort  of  dress  that  the  old  English  poet  meant  when 
he  rhymed  of  the  “  sweet  liquefaction  ”  and  the  “  brave 
vibration  ”  of  his  mistress’s  dress. 

Giulio  lived  on  in  the  Potter’s  house  quite  happily.  He 
and  the  Potter’s  daughter  were  thrown  much  into  each 
other’s  society.  There  were  moments  when  the  young  man 
was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  very  abyss  and  vortex 
of  love,  so  nearly  irresistible  was  Olympia  ;  but  he  reflected 
how  absolutely  impossible  it  would  be  for  bim  to  mate  with 
Olympia  Ferrati  —  how  impossible  marriage  was  between 
members  of  two  families  in  such  irreconcilable  hostility  as 
his  father’s  and  the  Potter’s.  For  not  only  did  his  father 
abhor  and  despise  the  very  name  of  Pesarite  and  Guelph, 
but  be  concentrated  all  that  contempt  and  hatred  upon  the 
Potter,  the  ruling  spirit  of  Pesaro.  Moreover,  Giulio  well 
knew  that  his  marriage  into  a  family  so  thoroughly  obnox¬ 
ious  to  all  the  sympathies  of  his  fellow-townsmen  would  be 
destructive  of  the  long  prestige  of  his  own  family;  and 
Giulio  Vescona,  if  not  a  patriot,  was,  like  all  his  country¬ 
men,  a  violent  partisan  —  a  citizen  of  Rosciano,  whose 
patriotism  was  concentrated  into  a  passionate  love  for  his 
native  town  and  his  own  great  house. 

So  Giulio  was  of  a  prudence  exceeding  the  prudence  of 
poets;  he  resolved  not  to  fall  in  love,  and  he  came,  after  a 
time,  fully  to  persuade  himself  that  he  had  not  done  so, 
and  that  he  did  not  mean  to.  Still,  he  found  that  the  days 
of  his  captivity  passed  delightfully.  There  was  a  great 
deal  to  do  and  see  in  the  Potter’s  house.  There  was  the 
business  of  the  pottery,  workmen  turning  plates  and  dishes 
on  the  wheel,  other  workmen  cunningly  compounding  the 
glazes,  mixed  in  great  vats  and  looking  like  cream ;  and, 
finally,  there  were  the  painters,  many  of  them  men  of  gentle 
birth,  who  drew  the  designs  on  the  plates  and  vases.  And 
Olympia  explaining  all  this  to  him,  he  was  fired  with  a 
sudden  ambition  to  be  at  work  too. 

They  stopped  to  watch  the  work  of  an  old  man,  one  of 
the  most  expert  of  the  painters.  He  had  brought  his  easel, 
his  painting-bench,  and  his  twenty  or  thirty  little  pots  of 
prepared  colors  into  the  court-yard.  His  brush  travelled 
slowly  and  carefully  over  the  white  glazed  surface  of  a  dish, 
on  which  he  was  painting  a  landscape  with  a  dance  of 
nymphs  and  satyrs. 

“It  looks  very  easy,”  said  Giulio  Vescona. 

“  Ah !  ”  said  Olympia ;  “  but  first  you  must  be  a 
painter.” 

“  Well,”  said  Giulio,  who  had  unbounded  confidence  in 
his  skill  with  the  brush,  “  and  what  more  ?  ” 

“  When  you  have  learnt  to  paint  you  must  forget  nearly 
all  you  know.  You  put  a  color  on,  and  when  it  is  fired  in 
the  kiln,  it  changes  and  comes  out  quite  a  different  color.” 

“  I  must  try,”  said  Giulio ;  so  he  was  given  a  terra-cotta 
dish,  on  which  a  whitish  glaze  had  been  laid  and  the  plate 
again  fired.  Then  Giulio,  taking  up  the  painter’s  palette 
covered  with  gray  mixtures,  which  he  was  told  would  turn 
into  various  tints  with  the  action  of  the  fire,  proceeded, 
after  a  lecture  from  the  artist,  to  dip  a  thick  brush  into  the 
first  tint  that  came  to  his  hand,  and,  with  a  rapid  and  skil¬ 
ful  touch,  he  drew  all  round  the  rim  of  the  dish  one  of 
those  flowing  scroll  patterns  which  no  hand  less  bold  and 
true,  and  no  fancy  less  fertile  than  an  Italian’s,  can  com¬ 
pass. 

“  The  young  gentleman  is  a  master,”  said  the  artist,  lost 
in  admiration  of  Giulio’s  singqiar  skill  with  the  brush. 

His  design  finished,  in  a  dirty  gray  tint,  he  asked  what 
color  it  would  turn  out,  and  being  told  a  dull  red,  he  asked 
for  the  blue  pigment,  and  dipping  his  brush  in  that, 
begged  Olympia  to  let  him  draw  her  figure  in  the  centre 
of  the  dish. 

She  was  at  that  moment  standing  with  her  hand  on  a 
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rouzh  greybouad,  who  bad  followed  them  through  the 
WOKS.  He  sketched  in  the  two  figures  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  old  artist,  standing  behind  them,  smiled  at  the  blots 
and  smndges  which  GiuHo’s  inexperience  of  the  intractable 
vehicle"  caused  him  to  make,  ever  and  anon  breaking 
into  exclamations  of  astonishment  at  the  young  man’s 
quickness  and  dexterity,  for  there,  on  the  dish,  was  excel¬ 
lently  expressed,  in  Giulio’s  seemingly  careless  touches, 
Olympia’s  tall,  majestic  figure  with  its  rare  grace,  her  hand 
resting  on  and  caressing  the  animal  at  her  side,  and  the 
tall  slender  hound  standing  by  her,  with  his  snake-like 
head  upturned  to  his  mistress’s  face. 

The  old  painter  took  the  dish  in  his  hands.  “  It  is  the 
work  of  a  true  artist,”  he  said,  looking  at  the  gray  lines  on 
its  surface.  “  Look  at  it,”  he  said,  “  and  look  at  the  work 
I  can  do  —  I,  who  have  been  toiling  at  figure-painting  all 
my  life  t  If  I  draw  a  nymph  or  a  Venus,  she  is  as  stiff  as  a 
pine  tree;  and  this  boy,  with  my  own  brush,  in  one  mo¬ 
ment  gives  the  very  air  of  motion  to  his  figures.  Look, 
Olympia,  at  the  grace  and  life  of  this;  it  is  yourself,  your 
own  soul  breathes  on  this  plate.  By  Heaven  I  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  with  true  artistic  enthusiasm,  “  it  lives,  it  moves  1  ” 
Then  reversing  the  plate,  he  said,  “  We  painters  always 
put  our  marks  here.” 

Thereupon  Giulio,  taking  up  a  wet  brush,  drew  the 
lighted  torch,  or  brand,  the  device  of  his  family,  and  under 
it  their  legend,  “  I  burn.”  With  the  same  brush  he  drerw  a 
ribbon-like  scroll  above  the  head  of  Olympia,  and  in  it 
wrote  the  words  “  Olympia  Bella.”  “  Otherwise,”  said 
Giulio,  with  a  laugh,  “  the  world  might  not  guess  that  it 
was  either  Olympia  or  Bella  I  ” 

Pesaro  was  the  first  place  where  the  now  famous  Italian 
earthenware  known  as  Majolica  was  made,  and  there  are 
modern  collectors  of  this  ware  who  would  gladly  give  its 
full  weight  in  silver  coin  for  any  one  of  the  pile  of  painted 
dishes,  vases,  bowls,  jars,  and  pilgrim  bottles  that  lay  in 
the  Potter’s  court-yard  —  their  weight  in  silver,  and  even 
more.  It  is  known  that,  not  very  long  ago,  a  Majolica  dish 
was  publicly  sold  for  three  times  its  own  weight  in  gold, 
and  many  people  thought  that  its  beauty  and  rarity  de¬ 
served  the  price. 

Francisco  Ferrati  was  not  quite  so  bigoted  in  his  politi¬ 
cal  antipathies  as  the  head  of  the  Vescona  family.  He  was 
a  man  of  peace.  His  influence  with  his  fellow-citizens  de- 

E ended  a  good  deal  upon  his  wealth,  and  the  prosperity  of 
is  trade  was  impaired  by  the  never-ending  contentions 
between  the  two  neighboring  cities.  He  saw  what  he 
thought  a  growing  affection  between  the  son  of  the  Pesaro 
chief  and  nis  own  daughter,  and  he  saw  it  without  dis¬ 
pleasure.  What  if  a  union  between  the  two  families 
should  bring  about  a  lasting  peace  between  the  towns? 
When  the  messenger  came  from  Rosciano  to  treat  for 
Giulio’s  ransom,  the  Potter  sent  back  courteous  messages 
to  say  that  every  attention  was  being  paid  to  the  young 
man  ;  but  he  nevertheless  fixed  Giulio’s  ransom  at  such  an 
amount  as  he  knew  would  be  quite  beyond  the  means  of  the 
impoverished  house  of  Vescona. 

This  project  of  a  marriage  was  only  a  mode  of  bringing 
about  that  which  he  had  already  resolved  to  accomplish  in 
a  less  peaceable  manner.  He  had  made  up  his  mind,  and 
persuaded  his  fellow-citizens,  that  it  was  essential  that  the 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  men  of  Rosciano  should  be  curbed. 
He  had  induced  the  Pesarites  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  a 
company  of  mercenary  troops  —  of  free-lances  —  whose 
help  would  enable  the  Pesarites  to  deal  such  a  blow  to 
Rosciano  as  should  effectually  crush  all  future  hostilities. 
This  project  had  already  been  carried  into  execution,  and 
the  free-lances  had  been  invited  to  Pesaro ;  but,  thought 
Ferrati,  the  marriage  would  accomplish  the  object  as  effect¬ 
ually,  and  the  always  perilous  assistance  of  the  mercenaries 
might  not  be  required  after  all. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  influence  of  Olympia  was  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  upon  Giulio.  He  began  to  try  to 
find  some  excuse  for  hoping  that  this  beautiful  and  en¬ 
chanting  creature  should  become  his.  Could  he  not,  he 


thought,  abandon  bis  native  city,  and  make  a  home  and 
find  occupation  for  himself  in  Pesaro  ?  Might  he  not  be¬ 
come  a  potter,  like  Francisco  Ferrati?  and,  if  he  did, 
would  Ferrati  consent  to  give  him  his  daughter  ?  Would 
Olympia  herself  consent  ?  He  looked  into  her  eyes ;  he 
saw  no  response  there.  There  was  no  love  for  him  in 
them,  he  concluded  —  perhaps  hastily  —  and  life  got  to 
seem  gloomier  as  he  thought  so.  No,  he  reflected,  a  man 
must  not  abandon  his  native  place  ;  it  is  a  traitorous  and 
dishonoring  thought. 

The  two  were  sitting  one  afternoon  in  the  Potter’s  gar¬ 
dens,  as  these  thoughts  passed  through  Giulio’s  mind.  He 
was  sitting  listlessly  on  the  ground,  in  the  dense  shade  of 
the  orange-trees  ;  he  held  a  lute,  and  touched  a  chord  or 
two  as  he  mused.  The  day  was  sultry ;  the  heavy,  aro¬ 
matic  scent  of  the  orange  flowers  hung  in  the  air  about 
them.  They  did  not  speak,  and  though  he  was  looking  at 
her  she  seemed  unconscious  of  it.  His  thoughts  ran  on  ; 
and  as  Giulio  was  a  poet,  he  must  be  allowed  the  poet’s 
privilege  of  rhapsodizing  about  his  mistress. 

“  What  eyes  those  are  1  ”  he  thought ;  “  I  will  so  re¬ 
member  them  that  I  shall  be  able  to  paint  them  and  her 
face,  and  have  it  always  by  me.  They  are  the  pure  eyes 
of  a  virgin  ;  and  her  soul,  too.  Is  virgin.  What  a  passion 
hers  will  be  when  once  she  loves  I  She  is  like  a  harp  or 
lute  newly  made,  when  no  hand  has  touched  it.  Some  one 
—  not  I  —  will  one  day  make  heavenly  music  with  it  I  ” 
And  musing  on  this  thought,  and  extending  it  yet  further, 
and  being  by  habit  a  verse-maker,  it  ran  into  rhyme,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  unconscious  accompaniment  of  the  chords  he 
was  striking  on  his  lute ;  but  his  thoughts  did  not  shape 
themselves  into  spoken  words ;  and  Olympia,  watching  him 
with  her  calm  eyes,  wondered  what  were  the  thoughts  that 
seemed  to  be  stirring  him  in  harmony  with  the  eager  music 
of  his  instrument.  Thus  did  his  thoughts  run  into  un¬ 
spoken  verse :  — 

“  Olympia,  I  can  read  the  mysteries 

In  your  pure  eyes ;  and  1  hear  whisperings 
Like  those  from  some  untouched  lute  that  lies 

Idle,  but  for  the  wind’s  breath  through  its  strings.” 

“  What  mysterious  horizons  of  thought  such  a  divine 
soul  as  hers  must  range  over  I  ”  So  did  Giulio  endow  the 
simple  maiden  with  absolutely  divine  attributes  !  It  is  the 
wont  of  poet-lovers ;  and  thus  did  he  versify  his  fancy  :  — 

“  Vague  workings  of  a  spirit  fancy-free, 

More  frequent  communings  with  heaven  than  earth.” 

“  The  time  will  come,”  thought  he,  “  that  some  one  will 
call  forth  your  love,  and  then  you  will  suffer  as  I  sufl'er 
now ;  ”  and  he  went  on  compounding  his  sonnet :  — 

“  Alas  !  that  I  should  ere  long  have  to  see 
Some  skilful  hand  its  utmost  music  forth 
Call  from  thy  soul ;  for  the  full  harmony 
Of  love  is  pain.” 

“Yes,”  thought  Giulio,  “it  is  pain  indeed;”  and,  fol¬ 
lowing  still  further  the  simile  taken  from  the  art  he  loved, 
he  rhymed  on  ;  — 

“  Its  diapasons  are 
All  sorrow  laden,  and  bring  agony 
If  concord.” 

Then,  leaving  his  hitherto  somewhat  Platonic  vein,  he 
became  more  personal  in  — 

“  Yet,  dearest,  who  could  forbear 
Such  concords  to  provoke  ?  ” 

Now,  the  whole  question  for  Giulio  resolved  itself  into 
the  answer  he  should  give  to  this  question.  Let  us  sin¬ 
cerely  trust  that  he  can  forbear  from  attempting  anything 
of  the  sort.  Olympia  Ferrati  is  not  the  woman  for  a  poet 
and  artist  to  love ;  nor  he  a  man  whom  she  can  truly  love. 
The  two  are  meet  companions,  but  cannot  profitably  be 
mated.  He  does  not  know  her,  he  has  clothed  her  with 
his  fancy ;  but  she  knows  him,  her  judgment  can  he  clear 
in  judging  him.  She  is  in  love  with  him,  of  course,  though 
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he  does  not  perceive  it ;  for,  in  truth,  it  is  a  very  pale  re¬ 
flection  of  his  own  passion.  Her  nature  is  gently  stirred  in  I 
harmony  with  his ;  and  she,  in  her  innocence,  persuades 
herself  that  this  is  the  true  passion  of  love. 

There  are  women  whose  love  can  be  reached  through 
their  ears,  and  who  can,  as  it  were,  be  fiddled  into  aflection. 
Olympia  was  not  one  of  them.  She  enjoyed  all  beautiful 
sights  and  sounds  ;  she  loved  the  music  of  the  lute,  the 
sweet  cadence  of  verse,  and  in  pictures  she  could  intensely  j 
appreciate  the  concord  of  harmonious  coloring,  the  subtle  ; 
flow  of  outline  and  gradated  tone.  These  things  stirred  ' 
her,  but  not  to  the  depths  of  her  nature  ;  there  were  in  her 
deeper,  stronger,  and  nobler  aspirations  than  could  find  a 
perfect  response  in  these  things.  And  so  it  came  to  be 
that  esteeming  Giulio  for  his  wit,  liking  him  for  his  pleas¬ 
ant  companionship,  and  flattered  by  tiis  love,  there  had 
been  kindled  in  her,  by  the  heat  of  bis  obvious  passion, 
some  slight  responsive  sympathy  of  love.  No  woman  but 
is  touched  by  intelligent  flattery,  and  every  sentence  of  ' 
Ginlio’s,  unconsciously  to  himself^  conveyed  some  evidence  | 
of  his  admiration.  Water-drops  hollow  out  the  hardest 
stone,  and  Olympia’s  heart  was  not  stone. 

**  If  you  were  a  poet,  Giulio,”  said  she,  laying  her  palm 
npon  the  strings  of  his  lute,  to  stop  the  resonance  of  the  ' 
louder  chord  he  had  struck  in  sympathy  with  the  last- 
finished  couplet  of  his  sonnet,  —  “if  you  had  been  a  poet,  I 
should  say  you  were  composing  an  ode  or  a  sonnet  Per¬ 
haps  you  were  rhyming  in  praise  of  some  beautiful  lady  of 
Rosciano  ?  ”  she  asked,  with  a  smile. 

Giulio  nodded,  and  seeing  a  slight  look  of  displeasure  on 
his  companion’s  face,  was  foolishly  glad.  Then,  in  the  im- 

Eulse  of  the  moment,  he  struck  the  well-known  opening 
ars  of  that  melody,  with  its  pretty  ritornello,  with  which 
the  Italians  accompanied  their  sonnets,  and  leaving  it  to 
chance  how  he  should  be  inspired  to  answer  that  momen¬ 
tous  question,  as  to  whether  be  could  forbear  from  telling 
Olympia  of  his  love,  he  began  to  sing,  in  the  accustomed 
laintive  recitative  of  the  sonnet-singer  to  the  burden  of 
is  lute :  — 

"  Olympia,  I  have  read  the  mysteries 

Veiled  by  your  eyes ;  and  I  hear  whisperings 
Like  those  from  some  unhandled  harp  that  lies 
Idle,  but  for  the  wind’s  breath  through  its  strings; 

Vague  workings  of  a  spirit  fancy-free, 

More  frequent  communings  with  heaven  than  earth. 

Alas  !  that  1  shall  ere  long  have  to  see 
Some  skilful  hand  its  utmost  music  forth 
Call  from  thy  soul ;  for  the  full  harmony 
Of  love  is  pain  :  its  diapasons  are 
All  sorrow  laden,  and  bring  agony 

If  concord.  Yet,  dearest,  who  could  forbear 
Such  concords  to  evoke  1  ” 

Here  he  paused  and  looked  at  Olympia,  and  seeing  the 
deep  conscious  blush  on  the  young  girl’s  face,  he  dulled  the 
twang  of  his  lute  to  a  mere  murmur,  and  concluded  his 
sonnet,  in  a  lower  voice  :  — 

Not  I,  whose  fires 
Consume  me  with  the  heat  of  strong  desires.” 

Surely  never  was  maiden  so  delicately  and  so  ingeniously 
made  love  to  1  She  would  have  been  adamant  to  resist 
such  a  declaration,  for  the  sonnet,  in  the  Italy  of  that  day, 
was  the  most  rare  and  delicate  incense  that  a  lover  could 
ofler.  Few  men  in  Italy  who  frequented  ladies’  society, 
but  learnt  to  touch  the  lute  and  sing  to  its  accompaniment ; 
and  some  could  even  chronicle  their  own  emotions  and 
their  mistress’s  charms  in  ballad,  song,  or  canzonet  of  their 
own  making ;  and  some  few  even  were  skilled  enough  to 
turn  a  sonnet,  with  all  its  difiicult  intricacies  of  r£yme, 
pause,  and  metre. 

Music  in  some  fashion  had,  indeed,  come  to  be  an  ac¬ 
complishment,  without  which  a  lady  could  hardly  be  won, 
for  now  great  feats  of  arms  were  im^iossible.  Fighting  — 
that  is,  real  hard  fighting,  accompanied  with  wounds  and 
death  —  was  unfashionalHe.  For  the  astute  and  somewhat 
efleminate  Italians,  it  was  too  rough  and  too  brutal  an  oc¬ 
cupation.  If  such  work  had  to  be  done,  it  was  deputed  to 


foreign  adventurers,  to  Germans,  English,  and  Swiss,  whose 
sole  business  and  pleasure  was  the  giving  and  receiving  of 
hard  knocks  Ibr  pay.  A  fiddler  is  rarely  a  fighter,  and  the 
Italians  were  a  nation  of  fiddlers  and  lute-players.  We 
read,  in  our  school  histories,  that  for  a  free  man  in  Sparta 
it  was  a  liberal  education  to  ride  well,  to  use  the  bow  well, 
and  to  tell  the  truth.  The  Italians  rode  well,  but  neither 
used  the  bow  well  nor  told  the  truth.  They  were  too 
clever.  To  win  ladies*  love  at  least,  they  though  it  was 
not  necessary  to  copy  the  Spartans  too  closely.  Perhaps 
they  were  mistaken. 

At  any  rate,  there  was  a  great  deal  more  of  manliness  in 
Giulio  than  in  the  average  Italian  of  his  day.  He  had  a 
strong  sense  of  honor,  a  quick  jealousy  of  his  family’s  and 
his  native  town’s  good  fame  ;  and  on  the  sole  occasion  oi 
his  wearing  armor,  he  had  borne  himself  like  a  man. 
Some  of  the  praises  Olympia  had  heard  of  his  prowess 
on  that  day  —  praises  rather  lightly  won  perhaps  —  were 
in  truth  ringing  in  her  ears  with  the  notes  of  his  lute,  as 
her  lover  sang  of  his  love ;  and  perhaps  they  sounded  as 
loud  as  that  love- song  itself ;  for  there  are  women  whom 
the  tale  of  a  brave  deed  will  stir  more  than  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet. 

So  Giulio  had  declared  his  love,  and  Olympia  Ferrati 
had  accepted  it.  The  lute  was  played  on  no  more  that 
day. 

*  CHAPTER  II.  ' 

Giulio  Vescona  resolved  in  good  earnest  to  turn  Majo¬ 
lica  painter.  His  first  attempt  had  been  passed  through 
the  kiln.  The  blots  of  paint  and  smudges  made  by  his 
unpractised  brush  had  been  melted  by  the  fierce  heat  of 
the  fire,  and  had  run  into  and  blended  with  the  figure,  giv¬ 
ing  a  mellow  tinge  to  the  white  ground  ;  and  while  his  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  colors  had  led  him  only  to  hazard  a  blue 
monochrome  drawing  of  the  figure,  this  tint,  coming  into 
harmony  with  the  dull  red  of  the  surrounding  pattern,  and 
set  off  {iy  the  scroll  in  olive-green  in  which  he  had  written 
Olympia's  name,  produced  a  beautiful  color  harmony  and 
effect;  and  Giulio  determined  to  use  in  his  future  work 
none  but  these  three  colors.  His  mistress  was  always  by 
when  he  worked,  and  she  it  was  who  served  as  the  centre 
of  his  picture.  He  was  indefatigable  ;  and  there  came,  in 
time,  to  be  some  truth  in  his  somewhat  wild  boast,  that 
every  vase  and  jar  should  be  a  mirror  which  should  reflect 
the  fair  form  and  face  of  Olympia  Ferrati. 

If  a  man  in  that  age,  when  to  bear  arms  for  his  country 
still  was  a  freeman’s  first  duty,  chose  to  derogate  —  for  it 
was  in  truth  derogation  then  to  love  the  arts  —  if  he  did 
elect  to  enter  upon  some  other  occupation  than  the  one 
most  fitting,  Giulio  Vescona  did  right  to  choose  to  follow 
the  now  forgotten  art  of  the  Majolica  painter. 

If  there  is  anything  at  all  ennobling  to  men  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  laws  that  concern  the  harmonious  blending  of  color, 
or  of  musical  sounds,  or  those  that  underlie  the  swell  and 
flow  of  rhythmic  notes,  or  the  kindred  flow  and  swell 
of  contour  and  gradated  shadow  —  and  mankind  seem  to 
agree  that  there  is  some  such  ennobling  element  in  all  this 
—  then  Giulio  Vescona  did  well  to  pick  out  from  other 
such  employments  the  art  of  transferring  to  vases  of  the 
Majolica  ware  the  tints  which  last  on  them  forever  ;  for  in 
what  other  production  of  human  artifice  do  we  find  the  same 
rich  and  vivid  harmony  of  .tone-coloring  ?  Look  at  one  of 
the  landscape  dishes  of  the  Urbino  ware,  with  its  tones 
still  as  rich  as  when  it  left  the  kiln  —  with  its  depths  of 
sapphire  sky,  its  light  blue  hills,  its  orange  tawny  sands, 
its  gray  rocks,  and  the  vivid  green  of  foliage  and  of 
turf — or  one  of  those  capricci  dishes  of  Pesaro  or  De- 
ruta,  where  the  brush  has  revelled  in  felicitous  com¬ 
binations  of  strong  blues  and  oranges  and  browns,  and 
the  eye  still  follows  with  delight  the  grotesque  ingenuity  of 
a  master’s  fancy ;  or  look  at  a  battle-piece,  crowded  with 
action,  with  its  hardy  coloring,  and  breadth  and  flow  of 
outline  ;  at  a  dance  of  nymphs  and  satyrs,  and  its  fine  con¬ 
trasts  of  rustic  feminine  grace  and  rustic  uncouthness  and 
vigor  —  and  compare  such  work  as  this  with  the  effeminate 
and  finikin  performances  of  the  potters  of  Sbvres  and 
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Dresden  :  compare  their  pale  and  sickly  tones,  where,  in 
spite  of  the  workmen’s  fear  of  venturing  upon  the  stronger 
tints,  false  coloring  perpetually  occurs;  compare  their 
feeble  outlines,  where,  despite  the  timidity  of  their  pencils, 
false  notes  in  drawing  are  perpetually  struck  —  with  the 
true,  manly  art-work  of  the  old  Majolica  painter. 

Assuredly  no  potter’s  art  that  the  world  has  yet  known 
can  be  named  with  the  work  done  by  those  of  Medimval 
Italy. 

Giulio  entered  the  guild  of  Olympia’s  father,  and  old 
Ferrati  gave  his  full  approval ;  but  it  was  clearly  not  his 
policy  to  bestow  his  daughter  upon  the  young  man  unless 
the  Vescona  family  should  approve  likewise.  No  overtures 
had  yet  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  the  Potter,  ac¬ 
cepting  his  prisoner’s  parole,  permitted  Giulio  to  depart  to 
Kosciauo,  in  order  that  he  might  himself  get  his  lather’s 
consent  to  his  union  with  Olympia. 

Old  Vescona  most  emphatically  refused  it,  and  bitterly 
upbraided  his  son  for  his  abandonment,  to  a  degrading  love, 
of  the  traditions  and  interests  of  his  family  and  of  his  na¬ 
tive  town. 

Giulio  returned  after  a  few  days,  redeeming  his  word  to 
the  Potter  to  reenter  into  captivity ;  for  to  break  a  parole, 
even  in  those  degenerate  days,  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of,  even  had  Giulio  bad  no  particular  reason  to 
prefer  captivity  in  Pesaro  to  freedom  elsewhere. 

In  the  mean  time,  important  affairs  were  taking  place. 
The  Pesarites  had,  as  we  have  seen,  long  ago  invited  the 
chief  of  a  company  of  the  so-called  military  adventurers, 
or  Condottieri,  to  help  them  to  end  the  long  feud  with 
their  neighbors  of  Rnsciano  ;  and  Giulio,  returning  to  Pe¬ 
saro,  beard  on  all  sides  accounts  of  the  terrible  prowess  of 
this  famous  captain. 

Norlano —  so  was  his  own  surname,  Nordlangen,  Italian¬ 
ized  —  was  born  of  German  parents,  and  bred  in  the  camp 
of  his  father,  a  soldier  of  fortune.  lie  added  something  of 
Italian  culture  and  subtlety  to  the  herceness  partly  derived 
from  race  and  partly  from  an  education  among  the  rough 
free-lances  of  the  North.  Conspicuously  overbearing  and 
cruel  among  men  whose  trade  was  to  be  ruthless,  Nordlan¬ 
gen,  or  Norlano,  had  succeeded  by  acclamation  to  the  chief¬ 
tainship  vacant  at  his  father’s  death. 

The  merit  of  these  mercenary  troops  was,  that  they 
fought  infinitely  better  than  any  armies  of  native  sol¬ 
diers. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  morality  of  those  times  that  gain 
was  a  stronger  incentive  to  hard  fighting  than  love  of  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  the  courage  of  the  hireling  soldier  was  more 
to  be  trusted  in  battle  than  that  of  the  patriot  citizen. 

The  Italy  of  those  days  was  scoured  by  companies  of 
foreign  men-at-arms,  who,  being  no  better  than  bands  of 
disciplined  robbers,  drawn  from  the  floating  scoundrelism 
of  every  European  nationality,  pillaged  the  unwarlike  and 
distracted  populations  of  Italy,  and,  when  booty  grew 
scarce,  hired  themselves  out  to  fight  the  battles  of  one 
state  against  the  other.  luditferent  to  the  cause  which 
they  supported,  they  fought  best  for  the  highest  bidder, 
and  they  fought  only  while  pay  and  plunder  lasted.  It 
was  their  policy  not  to  shrink  from  the  terrorizing  reputa¬ 
tion  of  their  evil  deeds,  and  there  was  no  need  for  them  to 
magnify  either  their  cruelty  or  their  rapacity.  They  treated 
their  effeminate  employers  with  insolent  contempt,  and  the 
victims  of  their  arms  they  subjected  to  every  species  of 
outrage  and  infamy. 

Such  were  the  allies  whom  the  Pesarites  had  invited  to 
take  their  part  against  the  men  of  Rosciano.  When  Giu¬ 
lio  returned  to  Pesaro,  the  first  news  he  heard  was  that  the 
advanced  guard  of  a  bo<ly  of  three  hundred  horsemen  were 
at  the  gates  of  the  city.  He  had  hardly  reached  the  Pot¬ 
ter’s  house  ere  the  twenty  troopers  who  composed  the  van¬ 
guard  entered  the  town :  large-limbed  men,  on  strong, 
rough  horses,  with  unkempt,  sandy  hair  and  beards,  staring 
beneath  red,  shaggy  eyebrows  fiercely  at  men  and  inso¬ 
lently  at  women.  They  ranged  the  srreets,  and  dispersed 
through  the  town  to  the  <juarters  destined  to  the  various 
companies  of  their  troops  who  were  to  follow. 

When  the  main  body,  an  hour  after,  appeared,  the  peo- 


I  pie  of  Pesaro  had  shut  and  bolted  the  gates  and  doors  of 
I  their  houses,  and  were  gazing,  not  wholly  at  their  ease, 

!  from  windows  and  balconies  at  the  serried  lines  of  firee- 
'  lances,  as  they  defiled  in  order  through  the  streets. 

I  The  clang  of  kettledrums  and  the  bray  of  trumpets 
summoned  the  Potter’s  family  to  the  balcony,  and  with 
Giulio,  to  see  the  men  hired  to  fight  against  the  liberties  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 

As  the  unmusical  but  stirring  clangor  of  horns  and 
drums  beat  out  the  monotonous  rhythm  of  a  warriors’ 
march,  it  seemed  that  horses  as  well  as  men  were  animated 
by  the  voice  of  the  music,  so  perfect  was  their  array,  and 
so  steady  and  uniform  was  their  tread.  Giulio,  not  unac¬ 
customed  to  estimate  the  value  of  military  bodies,  saw  at  a 
I  glance  that  there  was  in  these  troops  more  fighting  power 
j  than  he  had  ever  seen  in  any  soldiery  of  native  birth. 
There  was  much,  too,  that  was  unusual  about  these  men. 
He  was  astonished  by  their  great  stature  —  giants  they 
seemed  to  him,  as  compared  with  his  own  countrymen  ;  he 
was  struck  by  the  strength  of  their  heavy  war-horses ;  he 
noticed  that,  unlike  the  Italian  horse  soldiers,  these  foreign 
fighting  men  carried  only  the  lightest  armor  —  a  breast¬ 
plate,  and  a  morion  or  light  casque,  without  any  visor. 
Except  the  the  cuirass  on  the  body,  and  the  protection  to 
the  head,  the  Condottieri  indeed  wore  no  armor  at  all ; 
their  limbs  were  quite  free  to  use  the  lance  —  far  heavier 
than  those  in  common  use  —  which  each  bore  sloped  upon 
his  shoulder.  Giulio  appreciated  at  once  the  advantage  in 
offence  which  to  be  so  unweighted  must  confer  on  such 
stalwart  soldiers.  Besides  the  ponderous  spear,  each 
trooper  had  fixed  at  his  saddle-bow  an  arm  that  was  un¬ 
known  to  Giulio — a  double-headed  battle-axe  with  ex¬ 
ceedingly  long  handle.  The  ycung  man,  noting  the  stern 
order  which  reigned  in  their  ranks,  the  solid  tread  of  their 
horses,  and  the  gleam  of  ferocity  which  even  theii*  strict 
discipline  could  not  repress,  was  soldier  enough  to  perceive 
how  surely  the  best  Italian  troops  would  be  overborne  by 
the  shock  of  such  men  and  such  horses,  and,  how,  being 
down,  the  heavy  axe,  with  the  free  sweep  of  those  brawny 
arms,  would  crash  through  helmet  and  skull. 

In  the  midst  of  the  procession  of  horsemen  there  passed 
half  a  dozen  light  field-pieces,  each  drawn  by  four  horses 
—  an  arm  formidable  in  those  days,  as  much  from  its  nov¬ 
elty  and  strangeness  as  from  its  actual  eflectiveness. 

In  the  rear  was  the  chief  himself,  riding  alone. 

Men  and  women  spectators,  with  their  memories  filled 
with  tales  of  the  daring  and  cruelty  of  the  mercenary  sol¬ 
diers,  had  let  their  eyes  range  along  the  ranks  of  these 
stern  men,  in  search  of  a  chief  who  should  represent  such 
an  incarnation  of  superior  fierceness  as  should  correspond 
to  the  reputation  of  the  famous  captain  whose  deeds  had  so 
impressed  them.  The  marvellous  success  which  had  at¬ 
tended  the  arms  of  Norlano  was  no  doubt  due  chiefly  to 
the  discipline  which  he  enforced  upon  his  followers,  as  well 
as  to  his  own  great  skill  in  tactics  and  manueuvring,  but 
the  qualities  which  most  filled  the  popular  car  were  his 
prowess  in  fight,  his  reputed  superhuman  strength  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  his  stern  cruelty  to  the  vanquished.  Stories 
were  rife  of  victories  won  under  his  command  at  fearful 
odds,  of  rallies  of  beaten  troops,  where  Norlano,  single- 
handed,  had  borne  the  brunt  of  a  whole  company  in  a  nar¬ 
row  pass,  till  his  men,  having  re-formed,  had  gained  the 
victory.  Again,  it  was  told  of  him  how  a  besieged  city,  re¬ 
fusing  to  surrender  at  discretion,  was  stormed  and  taken, 
and  the  inhabitants,  men  and  women,  deliberately  put  to 
the  sword  by  the  orders  of  Norlano;  and  how,  when  his 
men  stayed  their  hands  from  very  weariness,  when  none 
but  a  few  women  and  children  survived,  the  resentment  of 
their  captain  was  even  then  not  appeased  ;  and  how  he  had 
sold  these  wretched  creatures  —  Christian  souls  —  into 
captivity  to  the  Saracens. 

It  was,  then,  with  no  small  astonishment  that  the  Pesa¬ 
rites,  gazing  upon  the  great  captain,  found  him  no  taller  or 
bigger  a  man  than  his  companions.  He  alone  of  his  men 
bore  neither  arms  nor  armor,  save  only  a  dagger  in  a 
golden  sheath  by  his  side.  A  fair  man,  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty,  with  short  hair  curling  round  his  temples,  his 
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small  silky  moustache,  his  fair  skin  and  pleasant  smile, 
made  his  appearance  a  singular  contrast  to  that  of  his 
hard-featured  companions,  and  he  seemed  to  be  a  younger 
man  than  the  youngest  among  them. 

Olympia  Ferrati,  with  her  unconscious  and  unacknowl¬ 
edged  admiration  of  the  nobility  that  lives  in  daring  deeds, 
in  spite  of  the  reflection  that  this  man’s  skill  and  bravery 
and  resources  were  to  be  used  against  her  lover's  native 
town,  could  not  resist,  even  before  she  had  seen  him,  some 
feeling  of  awed  esteem  for  the  renown  of  the  Condottiere 
commander. 

When  he  came  into  her  sight,  as  she  stood  with  Giulio 
at  the  balcony,  when  she  saw  how  unlike  he  was  to  her 
ideal  of  such  a  relentless  soldier  as  report  had  painted  him, 
when  he  reined  in  his  horse  for  an  instant,  and  when  he 
looked  up  with  courteous  but  unfeigned  admiration  at  the 
fair  girl  be  saw  at  the  balcony  of  the  Potter’s  palace,  then 
she  turned  pale  suddenly,  and  grasped  the  marble  top  of 
the  baiustra<ie  before  her. 

“  These  men,”  said  Giulio,  “  are  the  scourges  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  destroy  those 
who  hire  them  as  well  as  their  enemies  I  ” 

Olympia  did  not  answer. 

“  All  true  Italians,”  he  went  on,  “  should  see  that  these 
wolves  are  far  greater  enemies  to  them  than  any  of  their 
own  countrymen  can  be,  and  it  would  be  a  good  and 
patriotic  work  to  slay  tbis  arch  traitor  and  renegade 
—  this  man  who  has  no  regard  for  loyalty  and  honor, 
who  laughs  atany  faith  between  man  and  man,  and  cares 
only  to  enrich  himself  with  the  gold  of  our  slaughtered 
people.” 

“  He  is  wonderfully  handsome,”  said  Olympia,  not  hav¬ 
ing  attended  to  Giulio’s  tirade,  nor,  indeed,  sufficiently  re¬ 
flecting  to  whom  her  remark  was  addressed. 

Giulio  Vescona  was  again  entrusted  with  a  mission  to 
his  father.  It  was  to  bear  to  Rosciano  the  ultimatum  of 
the  people  of  Pesaro.  Certain  strong  places,  commanding 
forts  and  passes,  certain  privileges  to  levy  bridge  and  mar¬ 
ket  tolls  —  rights  in  truth  originally  appertaining  to  the 
city  of  Pesaro,  had  W  the  strong  hand  b^n  usurped  by  the 
men  of  Rosciano.  They  were  now  summoned  to  surrender 
these  acquisitions  to  the  rightful  owners  of  them,  and  if  not 
restored  unconditionally,  Pesaro  would  again  appeal  to  the 
fortune  of  war,  tbis  time  reinforced  by  its  foreign  auxilia¬ 
ries.  It  was  thought  that  no  ambassador  could  plead  for 
the  rights  of  Pesaro  so  elo<{uently  as  Vescona’s  own  son, 
for  no  one  could  so  little  desire  a  rupture  of  peace  as  Giulio, 
and  no  one  could  so  truly  and  impartially  report  the 
strength  of  the  new  allies  of  Pesaro ;  and  the  Potter,  now 
by  no  means  anxious  to  precipitate  what  he  saw  would  be 
the  destruction  of  Kosciano,  so  framed  his  demands  as  to 
make  them,  if  possible,  acceptable  to  the  pride  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor  Vescona. 

The  young  man  left  Pesaro  with  a  heavy  heart.  Anxie¬ 
ties  which  he  could  not  define  oppressed  him.  Of  a  truth, 
he  despaired  of  the  issue  of  the  forthcoming  struggle.  Ros¬ 
ciano  and  Pesaro  bad  as  yet  contended  on  such  equal  terms 
that  the  balance  had  hardly  ever  inclined  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  now  the  Pesarites,  aided  by  such  a  renewed 
master  of  the  art  of  war  as  Norlano,  could  not  fail  to  over¬ 
throw  their  ancient  enemies.  He  knew  the  obstinate  pride 
of  his  father  and  brothers,  and  he  could  not  but  fear  that 
any  warning  of  bis  might  seem  to  them  to  be  dictated  by 
his  own  desires.  He  f'resaw  that  they  would  disregard 
the  forebodings  with  which  he  himself  contemplated  the 
issue  of  a  contest  under  the  new  conditions. 

Moreover,  he  had  other  causes  for  anxiety.  Lovers 
build  up  their  jealous  fears  on  slight  foundations,  and 
Giulio,  never  very  trustful  in  the  strength  of  Olympia’s 
love  for  him,  had  erected  an  immensity  of  doubts  and  ap¬ 
prehensions  on  the  sudden  change  of  countenance  in  his 
mistress  when  she  had  encountered  the  admiring  gaze  of 
the  young  captain  of  the  mercenary  band.  His  subtle  Ital¬ 
ian  brain  was  busy  at  work  in  accounting  for  a  circum¬ 
stance  so  seemingly  insignificant.  Keenly  scanning  the 
unconscious  face  of  his  mistress  at  that  moment,  be  had  as¬ 


cribed  her  emotion  to  a  cause  not  by  any  means  reassuring 
to  his  belief  in  her  constancy  to  him. 

With  these  thoughts  moving  him  to  unwonted  depres¬ 
sion,  he  reached  Rosciano. 

Giulio  had  rightly  apprehended  the  pride  of  his  father, 
and  he  found  himself,  as  he  had  expected,  utterly  incapa¬ 
ble  of  shaking  old  Vescona’s  resolution  to  maintain  the  an¬ 
cient  reputation  of  Rosciano  by  force  of  arms.  Vescona 
was  indeed  preparing  for  a  stubborn  fight ;  be  was 
strengthening  his  strong  places,  barricading  streets  and  ap¬ 
proaches,  manning  the  city  walls,  and  raising  the  whole 
country  side  to  join  the  citizens  in  defence  of  their  lives 
and  their  liberties.  He  desired  to  gain  time,  and  though 
nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts  than  to  yield  to  the 
demands  made  upon  him,  he  sent  conciliatory  messages  to 
Pesaro,  while  for  the  present  he  detained  his  son  in  Ros¬ 
ciano. 

Old  Vescona  could  appreciate,  far  better  than  his  boast¬ 
ful  tone  to  his  fellow-citizens  gave  token,  the  urgent  dan¬ 
ger  which  threatened  his  people.  Giulio’s  reports  con¬ 
firmed  his  own  private  apprehensions  that  he  had  much  to 
fear  from  an  open  contest  with  the  new-come  troops.  The 
whole  force  of  his  mind  was  set  to  find  some  mode  of  en¬ 
countering  the  crisis  in  his  country’s  fate.  He  would  not 
have  hesitated  at  an  attempt  to  outbribe  the  mercenaries 
hired  by  Pesaro  to  turn  their  arms  upon  their  employers. 
He  might,  he  thought,  easily  have  tempted  men  so  uncon¬ 
scionable  to  a  treachery  which  should  include  the  pillage 
of  that  wealthy  city,  but  that  the  resources  of  Rosciano  were 
insufficient  for  any  sort  of  preliminary  bribe.  Again,  he 
could  not  hope  to  reconcile  it  to  the  obstinacy  and  pride  of 
his  fellow-citizens  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Pesaro  men 
and  surrender  the  places  which  they  had  seized,  with  the 
hope  of  recovering  them  when  the  fortune  of  war  should 
promise  to  be  more  in  their  favor.  Plans  such  as  these 
suggested  themselves  to  him,  but  he  rejected  them  in  favor 
of  one  bold  and  crafly  in  conception,  and  by  no  means  be¬ 
low  the  standard  of  the  social  and  political  morality  of  the 
period.  He  perceived  that  what  was  chiefly  to  be  feared 
in  the  strangers  was  the  tactical  skill  of  their  chief.  In 
this  and  in  their  implicit  obedience  to  him  Vescona  imag¬ 
ined,  not  without  reason,  that  much  of  their  superiority  re¬ 
sided.  Let  their  commander  be  removed,  by  means  fair  or 
foul,  and  he  conceived  the  main  element  of  danger  to 
Rosciano  would  be  gone.  Norlano  was  residing,  as  he 
learnt,  in  the  Potter’s  house,  with  whom  also  Giulio  lived ; 
and  facilities  for  carrying  out  the  deliverance  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  could  not  but  be  within  easy  reach  of  his  son. 
Assassination  by  poison  or  the  dagger  was  practised  by  all 
classes  in  the  Italy  of  those  days,  and  when  the  father  pro¬ 
posed  it  to  the  son,  it  occurred  to  neither  that  it  was  dis¬ 
graceful  to  slay  an  unguarded  man  ;  rather,  indeed,  that  it 
was  honorable  to  rid  their  fellow-citizens,  by  any  means 
whatever,  of  an  unscrupulous  man,  made  their  enemy  by 
mercenary  motives,  and  now  incited  to  their  utter  destruc¬ 
tion  by  the  most  dishonoring  cupidity. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  moral  code  of  that  day  to  cause 
Giulio  to  shrink  from  his  father’s  proposition.  It  had  al¬ 
ready  come  home  to  him  that  the  destruciion  of  such  an 
enemy  as  Norlano  was  a  citizen’s  duty,  and  he  accepted 
his  father’s  commission  with  the  sense  that  he  had  before 
him  the  accomplishment  of  a  dangerous  but  honorable  en¬ 
terprise. 

Only  he  would  not  condescend  to  the  use  of  poison, 
against  the  reiterated  entreaties  of  old  Vescona,  who 
saw  imminent  danger  to  his  son  from  an  open  attack  on 
such  a  life  as  Norlano's,  guarded,  no  doubt,  at  all  times 
and  at  all  approaches,  by  his  troopers. 

“  No,”  said  Giulio,  “  I  will  not  commit  so  vile  a  desecra¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  hospitality.  1  have  been  well  and 
loyally  treated  in  the  Potter’s  house,  and  I  will  not  have  it 
j  said  that  I. was  base  enough  to  use  that  hospitality  to  plot 
j  against  the  life  of  his  guest.  The  wolf  shall  die  this  very 
{  night  by  my  hand,  but  it  shall  be  fairly,  fighting  man  to 
{  man.” 

!  And  with  this  resolution,  not  to  be  shaken,  Giulio  de- 
I  parted. 
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Vescona  did  not  confide  to  his  son,  whose  scruples  and 
whose  Walty  to  his  Pesarite  host  he  half  distrusted,  the 
whole  of  the  plan  which  he  was  meditating.  What  he 
intended  was  to  leave  the  gates  of  Rosciano  at  the  head  of 
four  hundred  horsemen  immediately  after  the  departure  of 
his  son,  and  with  these  men  he  proposed  to  surprise  the 
town  of  Pesaro,  whose  walls,  he  rightly  judged,  would  be 
slackly  defended  by  the  garrison  in  the  security  they  would 
naturally  derive  from  the  presence  of  their  foreign  auxil¬ 
iaries.  A  bold  stroke  like  this  was,  as  he  retlectcd,  the 
only  chance  of  preserving  the  independence  of  his  terri¬ 
tory.  Moreoyer,  if  the  leader  were  out  of  the  way  —  and 
Giulio  promised  faithfully  that  the  attempt  should  be  made 
so  soon  as  he  reached  the  city  —  if  the  foreign  soldiers  were 
thrown  into  confusion  and  consternation  by  the  sudden 
death  of  their  leader,  the  surprise  would  be  only  the  more 
likely  to  be  successful. 

It  was  a  desperate  venture,  but  the  fortunes  of  Rosciano 
were,  as  Vescona  knew,  utterly  desperate. 

While  his  father  was,  unknown  to  Giulio,  making  his 
preparations  for  a  night  surprise,  the  young  man  rode  sadly 
and  slowly  in  the  moonless  night  towards  Pesaro,  threading 
the  lanes  among  the  orange  and  chestnut  groves  which  lie 
on  the  plain  country  between  the  two  cities,  bearing  the 
heavy  burden  of  a  lover’s  jealousy  and  oppressed  with  his 
resolution  to  commit  a  perilous  deed  of  violence. 

In  the  mean  time,  Olympia  Ferrati  and  Norlano,  the 
Potter’s  guest,  sat  together  in  the  guest-chamber  of  Fer- 
rati’s  house,  a  large  and  lofty  room,  richly  furnished  and 
richly  decorated  according  to  the  ideas  of  those  times,  and 
as  befitted  Ferrati’s  great  wealth.  The  floor  of  white 
marble  was  covered  only  in  one  or  two  places  with  small 
square  carpets,  of  Persian  or  Syrian  workmanship.  The 
lofty  walls  were  hung  to  the  height  of  a  man  with  tapestry, 
on  which,  embroidered  in  needlework,  a  cavalcade  of 
knights  and  ladies  wound  in  procession  through  a  sylvan 
landscape.  On  a  narrow  sideboard  were  fruits  and  flowers 
piled  in  goodly  heaps  on  dishes  of  the  brilliant  faience 
ware  of  Pesaro  and  Urbino,  and  red  and  golden  wines  filled 
tall  flasks  of  Venetian  glass.  Curtains  of  thin  Oriental 
silk  kept  the  night  air  from  flaring  the  flames  of  the  dozen 
silver  lamps  which  hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  similar  silken 
hangings  of  thicker  material  hung  across  the  doorway  of 
the  chamber. 

Olympia’s  favorite  birds,  parrots  of  green  and  rosy  plu¬ 
mage,  clawed  their  way  uncouthly  along  the  rods  to  which 
they  were  chained,  and  a  bright-colored  goldfinch  —  an 
Italian  lady’s  commonest  pet  —  perched  on  her  finger. 
Norlano,  sitting  at  Olympia’s  feet,  watched  her  caresses  of 
the  bird. 

The  Condottiere  commander  was  not  a  man  so  inured  to 
camps  but  that  he  could  adapt  himself  with  ease  to  the 
intercourse  of  more  refined  society.  Himself  of  gentle 
birth,  and  often  passing  from  one  to  another  of  the  Italian 
courts,  he  had  of  necessity  seen  much  of  the  manners  of 
the  more  highly  born  and  highly  bred,  and  had  learned  to 
like  the  habits  of  a  gentler  life  than  his  own. 

“  No,  Olympia  Ferrati,”  he  was  saying,  and  his  glance 
upon  her,  and  her  answering  look,  showed  how  far  he  had 
advanced  in  the  girl’s  favor ;  “  no,”  he  said,  “  you  little 
know  what  a  life  it  is  which  you  think  so  pleasant  a  one.” 

“  But,  if  not  pleasant,  at  least  a  noble  one.  To  be  for¬ 
ever  stirred  by  the  memory  or  the  prospect  of  brave  deeds 
—  what  could  a  brave  man  better  desire  than  that  ?  ” 

Norlano  smiled,  playing  with  the  golden  scabbard  of  his 
dagger,  and  watched  admiringly  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
companion. 

“  Oh  1  if  I  were  a  man,  it  would  be  the  life  I  should  long 
to  lead  I  ”  she  said. 

“  It  is  a  sterner  one  than  you  think,  and  if  it  were  not 
that  we  are  hardened  to  the  misery  we  cause,  even  we,  I 
suppose,  could  hardly  bear  to  witness  it.” 

“  The  glory  of  it  would  make  me  forget  everything  else,” 
said  Olympia. 

Norlano  looked  curiously  into  her  eyes.  “  Could  the 
glory  of  it,  Olympia,  lead  you  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  a 
free-lance  ?  ”  he  said  in  an  earnest  voice  and  a  lower  tone. 


Olympia  blushed  deeply,  and  for  a  few  minutes  neither 
of  the  two  uttered  a  word. 

“  Ah  I  ”  said  he,  “  it  is  not  so  hard  a  life  that  we  ever 
lack  good  quarters  and  good  cheer ;  but,  for  all  that,  it 
needs  no  weak  boy  or  maid  to  live  with  us  and  endure  our 
ways  1  ”  Then  Norlano,  seeing  Giulio’s  lute  upon  the  table, 
took  it  up,  and  pinching  out  a  few  rough  chords  with  a  hand 
more  used  to  the  lance  than  so  effeminate  an  instrument, 
in  a  deep  bass  voice  trolled  forth  the  following  rugged 
stanzas,  little  fitted  for  ladies’  ears  and  silk-tapestried 
rooms.  As  he  sang,  the  bird  on  Olympia’s  finger,  startled 
by  the  rough  voice  and  twanging  notes,  fluttered  up  to  the 
cornice. 

Though  we  plant  no  vine,  and  we  sow  no  com  ; 

Though  we  own  no  flock,  and  we  till  no  ground ; 

Yet  we  never  know  want,  who  follow  the  sound 
Of  the  drum  and  horn. 

For  us  the  wine-press  foams  with  wine  ; 

The  wool  is  spun,  the  flocks  arc  fed  ; 

The  cup  is  filled,  the  board  is  spread. 

And  maidens  smile. 

But,  unmoved,  we  must  fire  the  town,  and  worse  — 

Unmoved  we  must  hear  the  captive  moan. 

The  widow  weep,  and  the  dying  groan, 

And  the  orphan’s  curse. 

Then,  girl,  do  you  choose  with  us  to  rove, 

Content  with  a  life  in  marches  spent ; 

Content  with  life  in  a  soldier’s  tent. 

And  a  soldier’s  love  f 

She  must  learn  to  endure  the  battle-crv. 

The  maid  who  would  be  the  warrior’s  bride ; 

To  see  blood  flow  in  a  crimson  tide  — 

And  the  wounded  die. 

He  laid  down  the  instrument  and  took  Olympia’s  willing 
hands  in  his,  and  looked  to  her  face  for  the  answer  he  ex¬ 
pected,  but  he  saw  in  it  only  the  reflection  of  the  sudden 
terror  of  some  sight  which  had  met  her  gaze.  Giulio  Ves¬ 
cona  was  at  that  moment  standing  in  the  doorway ;  with 
one  hand  he  was  holding  up  the  silken  drapery  suspended 
before  it,  with  the  other  he  was  loosening  the  dagger  which 
hung  in  a  sheath  at  his  belt. 

He  had  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  room  before  the 
girl  had  time  to  cry  out,  and  before  Norlano  had  seen  that 
a  third  person  was  present. 

“  Stand  forward  and  defend  yourself  1  ”  he  cried  to  Nor¬ 
lano,  as  he  continued  to  advance. 

Norlano  rising  quickly  from  his  seat  saw  the  young  man 
approaching  him  threateningly.  With  one  single  bound 
he  had  leaped  upon  Giulio,  and  had  seized  his  armed  and 
uplifted  hand.  He  held  wrist  and  dagger  aloft,  as  in  a 
vice,  and  then  reaching  his  other  hand,  which  had  grasped 
Giulio’s  throat,  he  began  with  it  slowly  to  unclasp  the 
fingers  which  convulsively  clutched  the  handle  of  the 
dagger. 

“  Spare  him  !  ”  cried  Olympia,  reading  her  new  lover’s 
purpose  in  the  stern  light  in  his  eyes  :  “  Spare  him  I  ”  she 
screamed,  “he  knew  not  what  he  was  doing  —  he  was 
mad  I  ”  She  threw  herself  at  Norlano’s  feet  and  clasped 
his  knees.  “  Spare  him,  I  have  done  wrong,  I  have  be¬ 
trayed  him  1  ” 

But  he  did  not  heed  her.  Giulio’s  strength  gave  way. 
The  dagger  was  in  Norlano’s  hands  and  he  used  it. 

“  I  never  spare  an  assassin,”  he  said,  as  Giulio  sank 
down  fainting  upon  the  floor  beside  the  still  kneeling  figure 
of  Olympia. 

It  was  a  mortal  blow,  for  the  hand  that  gave  it  was  not 
used  to  strike  twice. 

Ah  I  Olympia,  kneel  beside  him,  raise  his  falling  head, 
tear  open  the  blood-soaked  clothes  over  his  breast,  and  see 
if  your  strong  hands  can  stanch  the  blood  from  that  ugly 
wound.  Kiss  him  once  again,  press  your  lips  on  those  eyes 
that  are  growing  dim,  but  which  still  look  at  nothing  but 
you  —  that  is  the  best  service  you  can  do  for  him  now,  and 
for  that  matter,  it  is  the  last  you  will  ever  render  him.  Do 
you  wish  to  soothe  his  remaining  moments  ?  Tell  him  yoa 
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love  him,  awear  it,  and  let  him  know  his  rival  hears :  con¬ 
centrate  all  the  embers  of  your  forj2otten  love  and  kindle 
them  for  him  into  a  last  flame.  Let  the  wretched  boy  die 
■till  believing  you  loved  him.  His  ears  are  dull,  tell  it  to 
him  in  the  trembling  of  your  hot  lips  pressed  against  his 
cold  ones.  Let  him  hear  you  curse  his  murderer,  who 
stands  looking  curiously  and  cynically  down  at  both  of  you. 
It  will  do  Giulio  good  and  I^orlano  no  harm,  for  he  will 
know  how  to  win  you  back  to  him  again  when  he  wishes  1 

There  came  an  ominous  sound  upon  the  chief’s  practised 
ear,  as  he  stood  watching  this  scene  —  the  clatter  of  horses’ 
hoofs  down  the  street. 

Almost  as  he  heard  the  sound,  the  quick  apprehension 
of  the  Condottiere,  used  to  treachery  in  every  form,  con¬ 
nected  it  with  the  event  which  had  just  occurred,  and  he 
concluded  that  a  surprise  of  the  town  was  being  made  in 
connection  with  the  frustrated  attempt  upon  his  life. 

A  company  of  his  best  troopers  and  all  bis  artillerymen 
were  quartered  in  the  Potter’s  house.  The  half-dozen  guns 
belonging  to  the  band  were  drawn  up  in  the  court-yard, 
and  the  men  themselves,  gunners  and  troopers,  were  drink¬ 
ing  together  in  the  large  hall  below. 

In  another  moment  a  body  of  fifty  Rosciano  horsemen 
were  in  the  square  in  front.  The  heavy  gate  leading  into 
the  court-yard  of  the  house  was  wide  open,  and  as  Norlano 
reached  the  yard,  he  saw  that  to  close  it  at  any  risk  was 
the  only  chance  of  averting  the  destruction  of  his  men. 
A  dismounted  trooper  was  pacing  backwards  and  forwards, 
■entry-wise,  in  the  gateway,  armed  with  the  battle-axe 
alone.  The  Rosciano  cavalry  wheeled  rapidly  in  the 
square  and  advanced  at  a  trot  towards  the  entrance  to  the 
Potter’s  court-yard.  Norlano  snatched  the  heavy  axe  from 
the  stupefied  sentry’s  hands,  and  bade  him  shut  to  the  gates. 
He  himself  rushed  forward  upon  the  advancing  enemy, 
and  swinging  the  ponderous  axe  high  in  the  air,  he  brought 
it  down  with  a  resounding  crash  upon  the  steel-plated 
boss  on  the  forehead  of  the  foremost  horse.  Plate  and 
skull  alike  gave  way,  and  the  animal  was  felled  to  the 
ground  as  an  ox  is  felled  by  the  blow  of  a  pole-axe. 

The  flash  of  the  steel  axe-head,  the  sudden  unexpected 
assault,  the  fall  of  their  leader,  encumbering  the  passage 
of  the  column,  had  arrested  its  advance  for  an  instant,  and 
before  it  was  again  in  motion,  Norlano  had  darted  back 
through  the  closing  gates,  and  they  were  shut  in  the  very 
face  of  the  men  of  Rosciano. 

The  disciplined  soldiers  of  Norlano,  aroused  by  the  cry 
of  the  sentinel  and  the  noise  of  the  aifray,  had  already 
formed  in  line  in  the  court-yard,  and  awaited  the  commands 
of  their  captain.  He  lost  not  a  moment  in  ordering  the 
horses  to  be  saddled  and  the  cannon  to  be  loaded.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  whole  body  of  Rosciano  cavalry,  scattered 
among  the  streets  of  the  city,  bad  been  attracted  to  the 
chief  square  by  the  shouts  of  their  baffled  companions. 
The  din  increased  outside  the  court-yard  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  throng,  and,  mingled  with  shouts  and  curses,  came  the 
quick  repeated  blows  of  sledge-hammers  and  spear-handles 
on  the  gates. 

Norlano  had  pointed  each  piece  himself  upon  the  gate¬ 
way,  and  now  the  gunners  stood  expectant,  with  lighted 
lintstock,  beside  the  cannon,  and  the  thirty  mounted 
troopers  were  drawn  up  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  ar¬ 
tillery. 

Presently  the  gate  hinges  yielded  to  the  rain  of  blows 
upon  them,  and  the  massive  gates  themselves,  pushed 
■gainst  with  lance  points  from  the  outside,  fell  suddenly 
inward.  A  dozen  mounted  spearmen  pressed  in,  and  fifty 
more  were  following  them,  crowding  into  the  narrow  en¬ 
trance,  and  beginning  to  spread  out  into  the  space  inside. 
Not  till  then  did  the  chief  give  the  order  to  fire,  and  the 
■ix  guns,  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  pieces  of  jagged  iron, 
with  pebbles,  and  with  bullets,  carried  wounds  and  death 
into  tne  swarming  masses  of  the  enemy.  Horses  mortally 
wounded  reared  and  fell  back  upon  their  riders ;  others, 
untouched,  but  terrified  at  the  unwonted  explosion  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  or  with  wounded  riders  on  their  backs,  turned  and 
galloped  back  through  the  entry,  breaking  the  ranks  of  the 
troops  outside.  Then  the  familiar  notes  of  the  Condot- 


tieri’s  charge  sounded  on  the  trumpet  and  kettledrum,  and, 
headed  by  their  chief,  and  armed  with  the  battle-axes 
alone,  the  thirty  troopers  charged  upon  the  armed  multi¬ 
tude  in  the  square.  Trained  men  on  trained  horses,  they 
swung  their  axes  with  fierce  strength  and  deadly  accuracy 
among  the  thickest  of  their  foes,  and  these,  armed  with 
their  unwieldy  lances, — a  weapon  unadapted  to  a  close 
medley, —  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  spite  of  their  dispro¬ 
portionate  numbers  and  their  heavy  protecting  plates;  for 
the  axes  of  these  Northern  horsemen  fell  with  such  crush¬ 
ing  force  that  the  fine  Milan  plate  armor  crumpled  like 
paper  under  them;  and  where  the  shield  intervened  to 
deaden  the  stroke,  the  rider  was  often  pushed  from  the 
saddle  by  the  weight  of  the  blow,  or,  again,  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  axe  glancing  from  the  polished  armor,  fell  on 
the  horse’s  neck  or  quarter  and  disabled  him,  and  horses 
thus  wounded,  maddened  by  pain  and  fright,  galloped 
riderless  about  the  square,  and  added  to  the  confusion  and 
the  uproar.  All  this  time  the  loud  monotonous  “  tuck  ”  of 
the  mercenaries’  drum,  and  the  angry  braying  of  the  horn, 
were  calling  together  the  various  bands  of  the  adventurer’s 
company  from  their  quarters,  and  they,  coming  up  and 
seeing  the  flash  of  their  comrades*  axes  in  the  indistinct 
light  of  the  now  rising  moon,  joined  in  the  melee. 

The  fight  continued  for  an  hour,  and  by  the  time  the 
moon  had  risen  clear  and  full  above  the  hills  near  the  sea, 
her  light  fell  upon  the  large  square  strewed  with  dead 
bodies  of  the  men  and  horses  of  Rosciano  —  fell  upon 
splintered  lances,  broken  swords,  and  dinted  shields.  Ex¬ 
cept  a  handful  of  men  who  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way 
out  of  the  city,  the  whole  of  the  assailing  party  had  been 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  free-lances. 

My  story  is  ail  but  at  an  end.  The  annals  of  Pesaro,  in¬ 
deed,  relate  at  full  length  how,  a  few  days  after  the  death 
of  Yescona  and  his  three  sons,  with  the  flower  of  their 
soldiers,  in  that  night  attack,  there  followed  the  siege,  the 
surrender,  and  the  cruel  sack  of  Rosciano.  The  town  was 
fired,  and  those  of  its  inhabitants  who  could  not  escape  into 
the  woods  were  either  butchered  or  sold  into  captivity. 
The  town  of  Rosciano  which  had  hitherto  been  the  rival  of 
Pesaro,  came,  with  its  dependencies,  to  be  a  mere  appanage 
of  that  city ;  and  it  is  at  the  present  day  sunk  to  the  level 
of  an  insignificant  village  which  the  traveller  does  nut  often 
care  to  leave  his  road  to  visit. 

The  indignation  felt  by  Norlano’s  band  at  the  nearly 
successful  night  surprise,  in  which  they  were  disposed  to 
detect  a  treacherous  connivance  on  the  part  of  the  men  of 
Pesaro,  had  like  to  have  been  followed  by  retaliation  of  a 
stern  and  profitable  kind  upon  that  wealthy  city  itself ;  but 
their  vengeance  was  arrested  by  their  captain,  who  found 
his  motive  for  doing  so  in  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  the 
Potter’s  daughter. 

Olympia  soon  forgot  to  reproach  herself  for  her  incon¬ 
stancy  to  her  first  lover.  She  easily  persuaded  herself  that 
his  death  was  not  brought  about  by  her  faithlessness,  and 
she  came  in  time  to  consider  that  even  faithlessness  was 
hardly  chargeable  against  one  who  had  given  so  little  of 
her  heart  as  she  now  discovered  she  bad  given  to  Giulio 
Yescona.  With  Norlano  she  well  knew  it  would  be  difler- 
ent  it  was  no  half  love  that  Olympia  gave  to  the  hardy 
chief  of  the  company  of  adventurers.  Her  strong  passion¬ 
ate  nature  found  in  him  her  true  ideal.  The  love  of  such 
a  woman  as  Olympia  Ferrati,  given  to  such  a  man  as  Nor¬ 
lano,  could  never  turn  to  inconstancy. 

The  lives  of  these  two  persons  are  lost.  In  the  confused 
seethe  and  surge  of  Italian  history  the  German  free-lance 
and  the  beautiful  girl  who  gave  him  her  love  were,  indeed, 
remarkable  characters.  A  man  eminent  as  he  was  for  ex¬ 
traordinary  daring  and  for  many  great  warlike  virtues,  and 
a  woman  who  could  appreciate  the  nobility  of  these  virtues 
and  love  their  possessor,  deserve  to  stand  out  from  the  his¬ 
torical  canvas  crowded  with  the  figures  of  intriguers,  of  men 
and  of  women  lost  to  all  sense  of  human  faith  and  honor, 
with  no  respect  for  what  is  noble,  and  no  contempt  for 
what  is  base ;  but  it  so  happens  that  after  the  capture  of 
Rosciano,  the  hitherto  conspicuous  name  of  Norlano  does 
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not  reappear  in  Italian  chronicles.  The  many  chances  in 
those  rough  times  which  could  make,  could  also  mar  a  man ; 
doubtless,  Norlano  fell  a  prey  to  some  sudden  violence,  or 
died  the  victim  of  some  dark  and  unrecorded  plot. 

Giulio  Vescona’s  name  still  survives,  though  the  world 
at  large  knows  exceedingly  little  either  of  him  or  of  his 
story.  Those  few  princes  or  millionaires  who  happen  to  be 
at  once  discerning  enough  to  care  to  possess,  and  wealthy 
enough  to  be  able  to  acquire,  the  rarer  works  of  mediaeval 
art,  know  that  among  the  very  rarest  and  most  precious  of 
all  are  the  plates  and  vases  of  the  faience  ware  ascribed  to 
Maestro  Giulio  Vescona.  So  rare,  indeed,  that  the  few  ex¬ 
isting  pieces  of  the  Vescona  pottery  are  hardly  known  to 
ordinary  collectors  or  connoisseurs  except  by  name.  The 
value  attached  to  them  by  artists  and  collectors  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  seems  extravagant  to  those  who  do  not  consider 
their  excellence  and  their  rarity.  Each  jar,  plate,  or  vase 
contains  the  portrait  of  a  young  girl  —  always  the  same 
face  —  with  low  brow,  dark  wavy  hair,  and  a  face  of  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty.  Only  three  colors  are  employed  in  the 
painting ;  an  olive  green,  a  dull  red,  and  a  blue,  but  these 
tints  are  harmonized  with  a  rare  and  masterly  subtlety,  and 
the  surface  of  the  piece  is  always  tinged  by  a  mellow  tint, 
composed  of  those  three  tones  —  a  circumstance  of  itself 
quite  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  Vescona  ware  from  all 
other  kinds. 

On  the  back  of  each  piece  is  written  sometimes  the 
ainter’s  signature,  sometimes  the  burning  brandon  or  torch, 
is  device ;  and,  on  three  or  four,  where  the  portrait  is  of 
unusual  beauty  and  finish,  there  are  traced  in  addition  to 
the  brandon,  the  words  “  I  burn,”  the  motto  of  Giulio  Ves¬ 
cona. 


A  NEW  GUESS  AT  “THE  IRON  MASK.” 

The  latest  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Iron 
Mask  does  not  clear  up  the  secret  which  so  many  authors 
—  urged,  we  suspect,  mainly  by  the  passion  for  guessing  by 
rule,  which  is  at  once  the  augur’s  secret  and  the  secret  of 
gamblers  —  have  struggled  in  vain  to  disclose.  The  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  indeed  contends  that  Th.  lung,  staff  offi¬ 
cer,  who  claims  to  have  made  the  discovery,  has  narrowed 
the  question  within  a  compass  which  makes  discovery  pos¬ 
sible,  but  he  denies  that  as  yet  any  complete  solution  has 
been  obtained.  If  the  reviewer,  however,  is  Mr.  Twistle- 
ton,  who  recently  placed  the  identity  of  Junius  and  Sir.  P. 
Francis,  in  our  judgment,  so  completely  beyond  doubt,  the 
secret  may  yet  be  told,  for  its  investigation  now  needs  only 
two  things,  —  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  motive,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  and  most  expensive  research  among  archives  which  a 
^publican  Government  in  France  would  be  delighted  to 
see  thoroughly  ransacked. 

We  must  confine  ourselves  to  motive,  and  do  so  the  more 
readily,  because  to  us  the  main  difficulty  of  the  problem, 
which,  if  the  Bourbon  line  has  really  lost  the  throne  of 
France,  can  have  only  a  literary  interest,  has  always  been 
that  of  discovering  a  motive  strong  enough  to  induce  a 
hard-hearted,  conscienceless  tyrant,  possessed  of  absolute 
power  to  keep  alive  a  man  the  knowledge  of  whose  exist¬ 
ence  was  dangerous,  for  at  least  thirty  years,  from  1678  to 
1703,  and  five  of  them  in  Paris,  where  the  curiosih'  about 
the  Bastille  is  known  to  have  been  insatiable.  That  he 
was  so  kept,  that  somebody  in  a  black  velvet  mask  with 
iron  springs  was  held  by  Louis  Quatorze  in  such  strict 
ward  that  the  greater  part  of  the  life  of  his  most  trusted 
jailer,  M.  de  Saint-Mars,  was  devoted  to  the  task ;  that 
nis  identity  was  known  to  none  outside  the  Royal  Family 
except  Saint-Mars,  unless  Louvois  knew  it,  and  yet  that  he 
was  treated  with  all  honor,  is  established  by  documents 
past  all  question  authentic.  The  difficulty,  however,  only 
begins  with  the  establishment  of  that  fact.  Reckoning  up 
the  character  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  bis  Minister  Louvois 
with  all  the  care  the  endless  memoirs  of  the  period  enable 
any  one  to  employ,  there  still  remains  a  nearly  insoluble 
problem  to  bo  determined. 

We  have  a  theory,  which  is  not  that  of  the  reviewer. 


which  we  will  state  presently,  but  we  acknowledge  that, 
like  every  other,  it  does  not  meet  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
case.  Admitting  as  the  reviewer  does  M.  lung’s  proof  of 
the  existence  and  the  concealment  of  the  Iron  Mask,  the  first 
point  to  be  settled  is  the  conceivable  motive  for  his  incar¬ 
ceration.  Louis  XIV.,  it  is  certain  on  the  evidence,  feared 
a  prisoner  in  his  hands,  whom  it  was  yet  in  his  power  to 
slay  on  any  given  day.  The  fear  was  so  great,  and  as¬ 
sumed  so  special  a  form,  that  as  we  show  subsequently,  un¬ 
heard-of  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  recognition; 
and  that  in  the  last  resort,  rather  than  the  prisoner  should 
be  recognized,  his  assassination  was  ordered  in  writing,  yet 
the  respect  was  so  great  that  except  in  that  event  he  was 
to  be  treated  with  every  ceremony  and  kept  carefully  alive. 

Now  who  was  there  in  existence  whom  Louis  XlV.  could 
possibly  fear  ?  A  man  who  could  be  demanded  by  a  for¬ 
eign  Government  ?  Certainly  not,  for  the  man  once  dead, 
no  Government  could  have  strongly  pressed  a  demand  for 
compensation  on  the  master  of  Europe,  who  repeatedly 
during  his  life  ran  this  very  risk,  having  arrested  Mattioli,  an 
Italian  noble,  long  supposed  to  be  the  Mask,  but  now  shown 
never  to  have  left  Pignerol,  and  Avediek  the  Armenian 
patriarch.  A  favorite  of  the  Army?  Possibly,  and  that 
solution  would  account  in  part  for  the  curious  supposition 
which  pervades  all  documents  on  the  subject,  —  that  any 
one  who  saw  the  prisoner  would  at  once  recognize  him : 
but  no  such  person  disappeared,  nor  can  there  have  been 
any  reason  for  keeping  such  a  person  alive.  An  assassin  ? 
That  is  M.  lung’s  theory,  who  displays  great  research  in 
demonstrating  tnat  in  1673  the  King  was  in  great  danger 
from  a  man  called  the  Chevalier  d’Harmoises,  a  Lorrainer, 
believed  to  be  the  chief  of  a  secret  society  who  had  de¬ 
clared  war  on  the  Bourbons,  and  intended  to  use  poison  aa 
their  instrument.  This  society  had  relations  among  the 
Huguenots,  and  considering  the  enormous  number  of  fami¬ 
lies,  especially  in  Holland,  whom  Louis  must  have  ruined, 
the  astounding  state  of  morals  at  the  time,  and  the  un¬ 
doubted  fact  mentioned  by  Louis  XIV.  himself,  that  poison 
had  removed  the  Queen  of  Spain,  it  is  not  incredible  that 
a  secret  society  had  really  been  organized  for  vengeance 
on  the  race  ;  but  how  could  the  detention  of  its  chief  soothe 
the  fears  of  Louis  XIV.,  deficient  as  he  was  in  physical 
courage  ?  Death  would  have  been  a  far  easier  precaution, 
and  would  certainly  not  have  affected  the  King’s  con¬ 
science,  or,  for  that  matter,  anybody’s  else,  provided  the 
evidence  of  the  Chevalier’s  purpose  was  sufficient.  No 
such  chiefship  can  account  for  keeping  the  man  alive,  and 
M.  lung’s  argument  by  itself  falls  to  the  ground. 

But  sup|x>se  that  the  plot,  though  undoubtedly  it  in¬ 
volved  the  life  of  the  King,  involved  also  a  sub-plot  infi¬ 
nitely  grander  and  more  subtle,  a  personation  of  the  King 
by  a  man  so  exactly  like  him  that  he  would  be  entirely 
accepted,  by  the  populace  at  all  events,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  false  Dmitri  in  Russia  some  seventy  years  before, 
would  have  carried  out  the  whole  policy  of  his  tutors,  who 
may  have  been  Jesuits,  or  may  have  been  the  demoralized 
nobles  M.  lung  suspects,  or  may  have  been  Huguenot 
nobles,  as  we  should  be  rather  inclined  to  believe. 

Louis,  throughout  the  whole  business,  was  palpably 
afraid  of  a  likeness  which  he  knew  or  suspected  would 
instantly  be  perceived  by  common  people,  even  as  M.  de 
Saint-Mars,  the  jailer,  writes,  “  by  the  common  soldiers,” 
against  whose  possible  curiosity  he  takes  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  precaution.  M.  de  Saint  Mars  having  been  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Isles  de  Sainte  Marguerite,  had  to  convey 
his  prisoner  thither  from  Exiles,  the  little  town  on  the 
frontier  of  Piedmont,  but  wanted  en  route  to  see  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  He  wrote,  therefore,  to  Louvois,  then  Premier: 
“  I  will  ^ive  such  orders  for  the  safe  keeping  of  my  pris¬ 
oner  during  my  absence  that  I  shall  be  able,  Monseignenr, 
to  answer  for  him  ;  as  also  that  he  shall  not  have  any  con¬ 
versation  with  my  lieutenant,  who  has  been  strictly  forbid¬ 
den  to  speak  to  him.  If  1  take  him  to  the  islands,  I  think 
the  safest  mode  of  conveyance  would  be  in  a  chair  covered 
with  waxed  cloth,  so  that  he  should  have  enough  air,  and 
yet  that  no  one  could  see  or  speak  to  him  on  the  way,  not 
even  the  soldiers  whom  I  shall  select  to  accompany  the 
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chair.”  LouTois  replied :  “  I  beg  of  you  to  ascertain, 
when  in  the  islands,  what  may  be  required  for  the  safe  cus¬ 
tody  of  your  prisoner.  As  to  the  m^e  of  conducting  him, 
the  King  leaves  you  free  to  make  use  of  the  movable  chair 
you  propose,  but  you  will  be  responsible  for  him.”  The 
prisoner  was  thus  carried  for  twelve  days,  and  was  so 
closely  screened  that  he  complained  bitterly  of  want  of  air, 
and  apparently  of  permanent  injury  to  his  constitution. 
Now  is  it  conceivable  that  any  danger,  except  a  close  and 
ineffaceable  likeness  to  the  King,  could  on  any  theory  have 
demanded  such  a  precaution  ?  Whom  could  those  private 
soldiers  have  recognized,  if  it  were  not  a  face  like  or  iden¬ 
tical  with  a  very  exceptional  one  they  had  seen  on  coins  ? 

The  story  of  the  silver  plate  thrown  out  by  the  Iron 
Mask  is  not  true,  belonging  really  to  a  Huguenot  pastor ; 
but  the  face  must  have  been  very  dangerous,  to  be  so 
liable  to  instant  recognition.  But  what  face  could  have 
been  so  like  the  King’s  ?  Clearly  either  a  brother’s,  or  a 
face  accidentally  so  like  that  it  could  be  used  against  tbe 
Kin^  as  the  Countess  de  Lamotte’s  face  was  used  against 
Mane  Antoinette.  The  former  supposition,  once  universal, 
is  dismissed  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  a  little  too  curtly. 
It  was  rumored,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  who  knew 
the  secret,  that  a  twin  brother  of  Louis  XIY.  was  the  Man 
in  tbe  Iron  Mask,  and  was  spirited  away  lest  there  should 
be  any  doubt  of  the  succession,  an  act  of  which  Mazarin 
was  perfectly  capable ;  and  being  brought  up  in  Italy  and 
at  last  discovering  the  secret  of  his  birth,  was  arrested 
and  confined,  Louis  naturally  being  unwilling  to  put  him 
to  death  for  no  fault  of  his  own.  To  this  the  Reviewer 
replies  that  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  a  Bourbon  throne  is 
always  witnessed,  which  is  true  —  as  witness  the  odd  inci¬ 
dent  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  when  witnesses  not  being  prepared, 
the  Queen’s  guard  were  called  in  —  and  would  be  final,  but 
that  a  twin  brother  might  have  been  born  some  hours 
afterwards.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  he  was  a 
Bon  of  Anne  of  Austria  by  Mazarin,  whose  relations  to 
each  other  were  more  than  suspected  at  the  time,  and  in 
consequence  of  bis  likeness  in  manhood  to  the  King  was 
equally  dreaded,  and  more  likely  to  have  been  used  as  an 
instrument  by  conspirators,  while  the  reluctance  to  put 
him  to  death  would  be  almost  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the 
twin  brother. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  incline  to  the  suspicion  we 
first  mentioned,  that  a  grand  and  astute  plan  had  been 
prepared  among  the  Huguenots,  or  some  other  consid¬ 
erable  body  of  men,  to  efi'ect  a  coup  d'etat  by  killing 
Louis  XIV.,  and  substituting  for  him  a  man  so  like  him 
that  the  people,  at  all  events,  would  never  be  undeceived. 
They  had  probably  by  accident  discovered  the  fitting  man 
—  possibly  a  bastard  Bourbon,  of  whom  there  were  dozens, 
possibly  also  not,  the  plot  being  taken,  as  we  have  said, 
from  the  false  Dmitri  case,  managed  in  Russia  just  in  that 
way  seventy  years  before,  —  and  might  have  carried  out 
their  scheme,  but  that  the  plot  was  revealed  to  Louvois  by 
a  priest,  who  wrote  in  these  terms :  “  I  hope  with  all  my 
heart  that  the  man  who  has  been  arrested  is  the  execrable 
chief  of  the  conspiracy,  for  in  that  case  the  sacred  person 
of  the  King  will  be  safe.”  There  was  no  safety  tor  the 
King  if  the  betrayed  man  was  merely  the  chief  of  a  society 
of  poisoners,  while  there  was  every  safety  on  our  theory, 
if  he  could  be  kept  in  durance,  for  without  their  substitute 
or  double  the  plotters  were  powerless.  They  must  have 
their  Dmitri,  and  therefore  special  orders  were  issued  even 
to  conceal  the  place  of  his  incarceration. 

This  theory,  and  we  put  it  forward  only  as  such,  con¬ 
firms  many  of  M.  lung’s  discoveries,  is  unaffected  by  any 
argument  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  if  we  remember 
that  Louvois  in  his  orders  would  dwell  on  the  danger  to 
the  King  only,  and  keep  the  likeness  religiously  secret, 
and  corresponds  exactly  with  the  only  known  utterances 
of  the  Bourbon  family  on  the  subject.  “  According  to  M. 
Dufay  de  I’Yonne,  Louis  XV.  said  to  M.  Delaborde :  ‘  Let 
them  go  on  with  their  disputes,  they  will  never  find  out 
who  was  the  Iron  Mask.  You  would  like  to  know  something 
about  this  business ;  I  may  tell  you  what  is  more  than  others 


know,  that  the  imprisonment  of  this  unhappy  being  did  no 
wrong  to  anyone  but  himself”’  he  being  a  mere  instrument; 
while  “  Senac  de  Meilban,  an  emigre  who  wrote  memoirs 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  said,  ‘  The  Dauphin, 
the  father  of  Louis  XVI.,  spoke  to  me  one  day  about  Vol¬ 
taire,  and  of  his  taste  for  the  marvellous,  which  was  a  blot 
on  his  history.  The  Iron  Mask,  he  said,  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  many  conjectures.  I  replied  that  this  was  sufficient 
to  excite  the  fancies  of  people.  “  I  have  thought  so  too,” 
said  the  Dauphin,  “  but  the  King  told  me  two  or  three 
times  that  if  you  knew  who  the  prisoner  was  you  would 
see  that  the  affair  was  one  of  very  little  interest.”  Ihe 
Duke  of  Choiseul  also  told  me  that  the  King  had  spoken 
of  tbe  matter  in  the  same  way,  and  a.s  if  it  were  a  thing  of 
no  importance.’  ”  The  matter  in  fact  ceased  to  be  of  any 
moment  with  the  death  of  the  Iron  Mask.  There  remains 
but  one  question.  If  he  was  a  private  person,  with  an 
accidental  but  dangerous  likeness  to  a  King,  why  not  kill 
him?  Because  the  priest.  Father  Hyacinth,  who  revealed 
the  plot  in  fear  cf  a  Huguenot  King,  had  heard  of  it  first 
in  confession  from  some  repentant  Catholic,  —  not  the 
Mask,  —  and  insisted  on  keeping  his  hands  free  from  blood- 
guiltiness.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Louis  might 
remember  this  plot  in  his  long  subsequent  action  against 
the  Huguenots. 


CURIOUS  WILLS. 

The  liberty  of  making  strange  and  unintelligible  wills 
is  allowed  by  English  law  to  an  extent  that  is  not  easily 
defensible.  Granting  that  a  testator  may  dispose  as  he 
pleases  within  wide  limits  of  his  property,  it  might  at  least 
be  required  that  he  should  express  bis  pleasure  in  unam¬ 
biguous  terms.  If  this  be  equivalent  to  s^ing  that  every 
testator  ought  to  submit  his  will  to  an  official  or  private 
lawyer,  it  is  certainly  not  the  lawyers  who  would  chiefly 
benefit  by  the  suggestion.  The  interpretation  of  obscure 
wills  furnishes  daily  business  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
where  a  judge  and  half  a  dozen  counsel  may  be  heard  ex¬ 
plaining  one  man’s  nonsense  by  another  man’s  nonsense, 
or,  in  other  words,  endeavoring  to  construe  a  will  by  the 
light  or  darkness  of  decided  cases.  Where  is  the  pale  and 
melancholy  ghost  of  the  testator  in  the  cause  ?  Does  he 
revisit  earth  to  hear  an  order  made  for  costs  of  all  parties 
to  be  paid  out  of  his  estate  ?  If  he  is  doomed  to  expiate  his 
other  sins  equally  with  that  of  making  his  own  will,  then 
indeed  bis  term  of  purgatory  suffering  must  be  endless. 
We  may  pity  those  who  in  these  dull  November  days  are 
condemned  to  hover  among  tbe  back  benches  of  a  Court  of 
Equity,  and  witness  the  dissipation  of  the  estate  which  bad 
been  so  painfully  accumulated.  The  fog  which  pervades 
tbe  court  is  only  too  exactly  typical  of  the  mental  confu¬ 
sion  produced  by  arguments  upon  the  construction  of  a  will; 
and  after  all  the  elaborate  attempts  of  learned  writers  to 
educe  order  out  of  chaos,  it  comes  pearly  to  this,  that  an 
astute  judge  may  find  plausible  reasons  for  any  conclusion 
that  he  thinks  proper  to  adopt.  An  argument  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall  on  a  question  of  this  kind  assumes  almost  a 
sporting  character,  because  there  are  more  judges  and  less 
knowledge  of  testamentary  law  than  exists  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  and  therefore  the  number  of  possible  views  that  may 
be  taken  of  the  case  is  larger. 

Conditions  in  restraint  of  marriage  have  been  the  cause 
of  perpetual  litigation,  and  a  learned  writer  honestly  con¬ 
fesses  that  his  readers  may  be  likely  to  receive  with  some 
degree  of  jealousy  his  plan  for  “  reconciling  ”  the  reported 
cases  on  this  subject,  since  an  eminent  judge  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  they  are  so  contradictory  as  to  justify  the 
Court  in  coming  to  any  decision  it  might  think  proper. 
According  to  this  writer,  “  conditions  precedent  to  marry 
with  consent,  unaccompanied  by  a  bequest  over  in  default, 
will  be  held  in  terrorem,"  unless  in  certain  cases  which  be 
enumerates.  As  ladies  are  interested  in  this  branch  of  law, 
it  should  be  explained  that  a  condition  precedent  is  a  con¬ 
dition  that  precedes  the  vesting  of  an  estate,  while  a  con¬ 
dition  subsequent  is  one  of  which  the  non-performance  di- 
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vests  it;  and  a  condition  in  terrorem  is  a  sort  of  legal  scare¬ 
crow,  or  dog  that  can  bark  but  cannot  bite.  In  order  to 
explain  this  principle  by  an  example,  we  will  refer  to  a 
case  where  a  testator  inserted  in  his  will  a  proviso  that,  if 
either  his  wife  or  daughter  should  marry  a  Scotchman,  then 
his  wife  or  daughter  so  marrying  should  forfeit  all  benefit 
under  his  will,  and  the  estates  given  to  such,  his  wife  or 
daughter,  as  should  so  marry,  should  descend  to  such  per¬ 
son  or  persons  as  would  be  entitled  under  his  will  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  his  wife  and  daughter  were  dead.  It 
was  held  hy  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  that  such  partial 
restraint  of  marriage  was  legal ;  and  that  the  daughter 
having,  while  under  age,"  married  a  Scotchman,  and  died, 
leaving  a  son,  such  son  could  not  inherit ;  but  that  the 
limitation  over  (the  testator’s  wife  being  also  dead)  to  the 
two  children  of  the  testator’s  nephew  took  effect  immedi¬ 
ately  on  such  marriage.  It  was  argued  on  the  one  side 
that,  though  by  the  civil  and  canon  laws  restraints  of  mar¬ 
riage  are  in  general  discouraged  and  held  void,  yet  even 
these  laws  admit  of  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  as,  for 
instance,  if  the  condition  be  only  temporary,  as  not  to 
marry  before  the  age  of  twenty ;  or  if  it  only  exclude  mar¬ 
riage  with  particular  persons,  as  a  widow,  or  a  certain  per¬ 
son  by  name,  or  in  a  particular  place,  as  in  York.  But  re¬ 
straints  of  marriage  have  always  been  admitted  by  the  law 
of  England  in  devises  of  real  estate,  and  a  fortiori  where 
there  is  a  devise  over,  as  in  this  case. 

Many  cases  establish  the  distinction  that  restrictions  of 
marriage  upon  pecuniary  legacies  are  governed  by  the  rules 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  which  in  general  repels  such  re¬ 
strictions  ;  but  upon  devises  of  land,  or  even  charges  on  land, 
they  follow  and  are  upheld  by  the  law  of  England.  “  It 
cannot  be  said,  as  in  some  former  cases,  that  the  prohibition 
of  marriage  with  a  Scotchman  was  merely  in  terrorem,  for 
that  argument  has  never  been  admitted  where  there  is  an 
immediate  devise  over.”  It  was  not  necessary  to  contend 
that  a  devise  on  condition  of  a  general  restraint  of  marriage 
was  good.  It  was  enough  that  all  the  cases  agreed  in  sup¬ 
port  of  a  reasonable  restriction  of  that  kind,  and  there  is 
nothing  unreasonable  in  the  restriction  in  question.  There 
can  be  nothing  unlawful  in  restraining  the  object  of  a  tes¬ 
tator’s  bounty  from  marrying  with  tbrbidden  persons  by 
name,  or  with  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  town,  even  in  his 
own  country.  A  restraint  of  marrying  any  foreigner  of  a 
particular  country  is  at  least  as  reasonable  as  against  mar¬ 
rying  one  of  a  different  religion  ;  and  this  would  apply  as 
well  to  Scotland,  the  established  religion  of  which  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  country  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  difierent  law,  although  united  under  the  same 
crown.  It  was  argued,  on  the  other  side,  that  this  is  a  re¬ 
straint  extending  to  a  whole  nation,  and  that  too  forming 
an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom.  If  the  restraint  went  to 
every  person  in  England,  it  would  clearly  be  void  upon 
general  principles  of  policy.  Then  why  should  not  the 
same  principles  extend  to  Scotland  ?  The  fact  of  the  tes¬ 
tator  having  resided  in  England  could  not  affect  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  policy.  The  restraints  which  have  been  supported 
in  particular  cases,  such  as  having  consent  of  parents  or 
guardians,  were  considered  more  as  regulations  to  prevent 
improvident  marriages;  but  this  goes  to  restrain  marriages 
whether  provident  or  improvident,  which  is  unreasonable, 
and  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the  public,  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  to  promote  provident  marriages,  or  at  least  not  to 
prohibit  them.  The  case  of  restraining  marriage  with  a 
person  of  different  religion  is  distinguishable,  not  as  re¬ 
straint,  but  as  regulation,  of  marriage.  The  difficulty  of 
determining  in  what  faith  the  children  are  to  be  brought  up, 
and  the  domestic  disputes  consequent  thereupon,  may  class 
this  under  the  latter  bead.  There  may  also  be  a  distinction 
on  the  ground  of  public  policy  between  prohibitions  of 
marriage  with  a  member  of  a  foreign  nation  and  with  a 
member  of  a  nation  forming  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Court  was  only  called  upon  to  certify  its  opinion  on 
this  case  without  giving  any  reasons,  so  we  are  at  liberty 
to  conjecture  bow  far  both  the  will  and  the  decision  on  it 
were  influenced  by  the  unpopularity  of  Scotchmen  in  Eng¬ 
land  towards  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 


present  century.  The  case  shows  that  the  law  is  or  was 
different  according  as  the  property  is  real  or  personal ;  the 
rules  as  to  the  former  being  our  own,  while  we  have  bor¬ 
rowed  the  rules  as  to  the  latter  from  the  civil  law.  An  in¬ 
teresting  argument  might  be  maintained  upon  the  question 
whether,  if  marriage  with  a  Scotchman  could  not,  marriage 
with  an  Irishman  could,  be  prohibited.  But  the  Court 
held  that  marriage  with  a  Scotchman  could  be  prohibited, 
and  not  only  was  the  son  of  the  marriage  excluded  from 
the  inheritance,  but  also  the  husband  was  not  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  estate  for  life  as  tenant  by  what  is  called  courtesy. 
Thus  the  case  in  effect  decides  that  the  courtesy  of  Eng¬ 
land  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

A  case  of  great  hardship  occurred  a  few  years  ago  where 
a  testator,  ”  providing  that  his  daughter  did  not  marry 
before  she  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,”  gave  her 
£1000.  A  gentleman  wrote  to  the  testator  asking  his  con¬ 
sent  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  writer,  and 
the  testator  wrote  in  answer  that  he  ^ave  his  “  cpialified 
consent,”  but  must  hear  from  his  daughter  before  he 
could  make  it  absolute.  The  daughter  wrote  to  her  father 
that  she  had  given  her  full  consent.  Then  the  father  was 
taken  ill  and  died,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  was  then  only  twenty-one,  married  this  gentleman, 
who  claimed  the  legacy,  insisting  that  the  condition  an¬ 
nexed  by  the  will  was  waived  by  the  consent  given  to  the 
marriage.  It  was  held  that  this  was  a  valid  and  reasonable 
condition,  that  it  had  not  been  waived  or  discharged  testa- 
mentarily,  and  that,  if  it  could  be  waived  or  discharged 
otherwise  than  testamentarily,  it  had  not  been  waived  or 
discharged.  The  law  would  of  course  say  that  this  lady 
of  twenty-one  might  have  waited  till  she  was  twenty-eight, 
and  that  if  she  could  not  wait,  or  the  gentleman  would  not 
let  her  wait,  they  must  content  themselves  with  love,  and 
give  up  the  £1000.  Another  case  decided,  with  more 
apparent  reason,  that  a  requisition  to  marry  with  consent, 
imposed  by  a  testator  on  his  daughters,  then  spinsters,  did 
not  apply  to  a  daughter  who  afterwards  married  in  the 
testator’s  lifetime,  and  was  a  widow  at  his  death.  'The 
contrary  construction  would  have  produced  the  absurdity 
of  obliging  the  legatee  to  marry  again  in  order  to  provide 
for  her  children,  if  any,  by  her  first  husband.  In  an  old 
case  the  devise  was  on  condition  that  the  devisee  married 
the  testator’s  granddaughter,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained 
of  the  validity  of  it;  hut  the  judge  thought  that  the 
granddaughter’s  refusal  to  marry  the  devisee  was  a  dispen¬ 
sation  of  the  condition,  as  it  reasonably  ought  to  be.  A 
condition  not  to  marry  a  papist  has  been  held  valid,  but  a 
condition  not  to  marry  a  man  of  a  particular  profession, 
or  a  man  who  is  not  possessed  of  a  landed  rental  of  £500 
a  year,  has  been  said  to  be  too  general  to  be  legal.  A  gift 
during  celibacy  is  good,  but  a  general  condition  in  restraint 
of  marriage  would  be  bad.  A  gift  during  widowhood  is 
good,  but  a  condition  imposed  by  a  testator  on  his  widow 
not  to  marry  again  must  be  accompanied  by  a  gift  over  in 
default  of  compliance  with  the  condition,  or  it  will  be 
deemed  to  be  in  terrorem  only,  and  the  widow  may  disregard 
it  if  she  has  sufficient  resolution  to  brave  the  vague  fear  of 
disobedience  to  a  dead  husband. 

Many  wives  and  a  few  husbands  have  desired  their  con¬ 
sorts  to  marry  again  after  their  own  deaths.  One  of  the 
best  known  instances  of  the  kind  was  that  of  Queen 
Caroline.  We  have  all  heard  what  she  said  to  King 
George  II.,  and  what  he  answered  to  her,  and  she  replied 
to  him.  Among  some  examples  lately  published  by  a 
contemporary  of  “  curious  wills  ”  is  that  of  a  lady  who 
expressed  her  earnest  wish  that  her  darling  husband  should 
marry  “a  nice  pretty  girl,”  a  good  housewife,  and  of  a 
good  temper.  There  are  probably  not  many  husbands  who 
could  display  such  anxiety  for  the  filling  of  their  own 
places.  In  a  recent  case,  however,  the  departing  husband 
earnestly  advised  his  wife  to  unite  herself  again  with  some 
one  who  might  deserve  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  her 
society,  and  the  lady  has  dutifully  obeyed.  But  many 
husbands  still  entertain,  though  they  do  not  always  express, 
the  feelings  in  which  these  gifts  during  widowhood,  and 
conditions  fn  terrorem,  and  all  the  curious  and  contradictory 
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decisions  thereupon,  originated.  It  is  strange  that  such  a 
legal  chaos  should  have  been  created,  and  still  more 
strange  that  it  should  continue  to  exist.  Our  system 
encourages  testators  to  make  fanciful  and  capricious  dis¬ 
positions,  and  then  encourages  attempts  to  defeat  these 
dispositions  by  litigation.  Some  of  the  wills  that  have 
been  most  fertile  in  difficult  questions  have  been  made  by 
eminent  lawyers  for  themselves.  Another  class  of  intricacies 
have  been  produced  by  unlearned  persons  affecting  to  use 
technical  terms  which  they  do  not  understand.  Testators 
who  cannot  or  will  not  employ  lawyers  will  do  well  to  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  simple  arrangements  in  plain  English. 


FIRES  AND  THEIR  PREVENTION. 

The  great  fires  which  have  so  lately  swept  away  whole 
cities  in  America  have  suggested  this  book,l  and  though 
we  in  England  have  not  had  such  terrible  lessons  as  were 
taught  to  the  people  of  Chicago,  we  may  profit  by  what 
Mr.  Bird  tells  us.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  large  towns 
built  after  the  pattern  of  Boston,  with  high  mansard 
roofs,  composed  chiefly  of  light  wood  and  tarred  paper, 
and  placed  so  high  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible  to  fire-en¬ 
gines.  But  it  is  not  long  since  a  Select  Committee  reported 
to  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  proportion  of  tires  in 
England  was  unusually  large,  that  many  were  caused  by 
gross  carelessness,  others  were  owing  to  the  thinness  of 
modern  houses  and  the  rottenness  of  their  materials,  while 
incendiarism  was  fearfully  prevalent.  VVe  may  remember 
that  a  man  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  only  last  year  for 
arson,  and  it  was  shown  clearly  that  he  had  set  fire  to  a 
great  number  of  houses,  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  offered 
to  the  first  person  who  gave  the  alarm.  This  person  will, 
indeed,  be  better  employed  for  some  little  Pme  to  come,  and 
those  who  have  heard  of  the  sentence  passed  on  him  will 
not  be  very  ready  to  follow  his  example.  Yet  even  putting 
wholesale  incendiarism  out  of  the  question,  there  are  other 
causes  of  fire  which  apply  to  England,  as  well  as  America. 
In  both  countries,  judging  from  Mr.  Bird’s  book  as  to  the 
latter,  and  from  the  evidence  produced  before  the  Select 
Committee  as  to  the  former,  gas,  matches,  and  explosive 
oils  do  much  mischief.  In  England  it  is  said  that  matches 
alone  cost  one  insurance  office  £10,000  a  year.  Mr.  Bird 
traces  many  of  the  American  fires  to  the  use  of  dangerous 
oils  which  are  largely  employed  in  lamps.  People  test 
these  oils  by  pouring  some  of  the  oil  on  a  tin  plate  and 
applying  a  match.  As  the  oil  does  not  explode  on  the  tin 
plate,  it  is  considered  safe  to  burn  in  a  lamp ;  but  there 
the  vapor  accumulates,  makes  its  way  up  to  the  flame,  and 
the  whole  is  in  a  blaze.  Matches  thrown  carelessly  down 
on  the  floor  are  very  dangerous.  Not  only  may  people 
tread  on  them,  and  find  their  clothes  on  fire  in  an  instant, 
as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago  with  an  Austrian  Arch¬ 
duchess,  but  a  match  in  the  middle  of  a  heap  of  rubbish 
may  ignite  from  other  causea  Mr.  Bird  tells  a  curious 
story  of  a  gentleman  who  heard  a  sharp  little  cry  of  pain 
from  a  mouse,  and  saw  it  rush  across  the  floor  sneezing. 
He  looked  at  a  small  pile  of  rubbish  out  of  which  the 
mouse  had  run,  and  saw  a  little  smoke  rising  from  the 
place.  Carefully  opening  the  heap,  he  found  in  the  middle 
of  it  a  newly-lighted  match,  the  flame  from  which  was 
already  beginning  to  spread,  and  would  very  shortly  have 
aet  the  whole  pile  of  rubbish  in  a  blaze.  The  mouse 
had  been  gnawing  oflT  the  phosphorus  on  the  match  when 
the  friction  of  its  teeth  caused  an  explosion.  The  squeal 
and  the  sneeze  which  followed  a  burn  in  tbe  nose  saved  a 
house  from  burning.  A  mouse’s  love  of  phosphorus  is 
perhaps  the  most  trivial  cause  of  fire  that  can  be  imagined, 
but  it  was  the  carelessness  of  the  person  who  dropped  the 
match  that  led  the  mouse  into  temptation.  Such  an  ani¬ 
mal  as  that  is  seen  to  advantage  when  compared  with  peo¬ 
ple  who  smoke  and  put  lighted  pipes  in  their  pocket,  who 
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then  hang  their  coats  in  a  room,  or  even  against  a  hay¬ 
stack.  Mr.  Bird  tells  us  that  many  fires  in  Boston  origi¬ 
nate  in  hay  stores.  People  passing  along  the  street,  espe¬ 
cially  in  wet  weather,  will  frequently  take  shelter  in  a  hay 
store,  if  there  is  no  one  by,  will  light  their  pipes,  and 
throw  the  match  down  among  the  loose  hay. 

These  being  among  the  main  causes  of  fire,  let  us  see 
what  remedies  Mr.  Bird  proposes.  His  chief  suggestion  is 
that  all  fires  should  be  grappled  with  the  moment  they  are 
discovered.  “  It  is  the  duty,”  he  says,  “  of  every  man  or 
woman,  boy  or  girl,  to  attack  and  put  out  fires  instantly, 
where  they  are  small  and  easily  managed.”  He  gives  us 
several  instances  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  method.  We 
are  told  of  a  j  oung  lady  climbing  on  the  roof  of  a  house 
with  a  pail  of  water  and  a  mop,  and  mopping  out  a  fire 
which  had  already  seized  on  a  large  portion  of  the  roof. 
In  another  case,  a  boy  put  a  stop  to  a  fire  which  had  broken 
out  in  the  basement  of  a  large  warehouse.  A  woman 
checked  a  fire  caused  by  a  tar-kettle  boiling  over  in  a 
wheelwright’s  shop,  and  communicating  with  a  heap  of 
chips  and  shavings.  In  each  of  these  cases  a  succession  of 
wash-  bowls  or  pails  of  water  poured  incessantly  on  the  fire 
before  it  had  time  to  make  head,  produced  the  desired 
effect. 

Mr.  Bird  quotes  a  letter  from  the  “  Early  Years  of  the 
Prince  Cojsort,”  showing  how  the  Palace  at  Coburg  was 
saved  from  the  flames  by  the  Prince  himself,  his  brother, 
and  one  servant.  When  the  fire  was  discovered  no  one 
else  was  at  hand,  and  the  only  supply  of  water  in  the 
place  consisted  of  two  jugs,  with  another  of  camomile  tea. 
However,  the  two  princes  and  the  servant  set  to  work, 
shutting  the  doors,  and  smothering  the  flames  with  cloaks 
and  bedding.  The  servant  “  lifted  a  marble  table  with  in¬ 
credible  strength,  and  threw  it  against  a  book-case  envel¬ 
oped  in  flames,  causing  it  to  fall  down.”  Such  efforts  as 
these  overcame  the  intensity  of  the  fire,  and  by  the  time 
the  alarm  was  given  and  workmen  came  up  with  water,  there 
were  only  smouldering  remains  to  be  quenched.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Bird,  the  apparatus  required  for  grappling  with 
a  fire  when  it  is  taken  early  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of 
a  water-pail  or  two,  a  pint  pot,  and  an  axe.  “  If  a  house 
takes  fire  around  the  chimney,”  he  says,  “  get  your  axe  or 
hatchet  and  a  pail  of  water,  and  tell  the  people  to  bring^  a 
pint  pot,  and  then  go  to  work  quickly,  for  the  smoke  will 
drive  you  out,  if  your  work  is  not  soon  finished.  A  few 
blows  with  the  axe  and  a  pint  or  two  of  water,  and  so  on; 
the  axe  and  the  water  will  make  short  work  of  quite  a 
fire.”  All  this  sounds  hopeful  enough,  but  the  difficulty 
which  occurs  to  us  is  that  fires  are  not  so  accommodating 
as  to  allow  themselves  to  be  generally  detected  when  they 
are  in  their  first  stage.  Mr.  Bird  seems  to  assume  that  the 
alarm  is  always  given  when  a  fire  is  very  small,  that  it  takes 
from  five  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  one  of  the 
large  fire-engines  is  brought  to  the  spot,  and  that  during 
that  interval  the  fire  has  become  unmanageable.  He  would 
therefore  substitute  for  the  large  engines  which  take  so 
long  to  get  to  work  a  number  of  small  hand-engines,  would 
have  them  more  easily  accessible  than  the  large  engines 
can  be,  and  would  have  a  readier  supply  of  water.  “  Noth¬ 
ing,”  says  an  English  engineer,  to  whom  Mr.  Bird  refers  with 
much  respect,  “  is  so  really  useful  as  the  little  hand-pump.” 
We  read  that  “  at  the  great  conflagration  in  Tooley  Street 
in  1861,  where  Mr.  Braidwood  was  killed,  while  the  steam 
fire-engines  were  pouring  tons  of  water  per  minute  into  the 
blazing  buildings,  and  were  not  producing  the  slightest 
effect,  Beal’s  wharf  was  saved,  and  the  progress  of  the  flames 
eastward  averted,  by  means  of  a  hand-pump.”  If  this  be 
so,  and  if  Mr.  Bird  is  right  in  saying  that  most  of  the  great 
fires  of  recent  times  —  the  Tooley  Street  fire,  the  Quebec 
fire  of  1866,  when  2500  buildings  were  destroyed,  the  great 
fire  at  Boston,  and  the  fire  at  Chicago  —  were  all  detected 
when  they  were  comparatively  small,  and  might  have  been 
nipped  in  the  bud,  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  whether  our 
present  system  of  protection  against  fire  cannot  be  success¬ 
fully  remodelled. 

Mr.  Bird’s  book  may  be  commended  to  those  who  have  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  fires,  and  who  are  personally 
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concerned  in  ascertaining  the  best  means  of  extinguishing 
them.  The  question  whether  small  engines,  worked  from 
some  sheltered  posit’on,  and  keeping  up  a  constant  stream 
of  water  on  the  walls  of  all  the  buildings  which  surround  a 
fire,  or  the  large  engines,  which  throw  an  enormous  volume, 
but  do  not  arrive  so  quickly  or  act  with  so  little  elfurt,  are 
the  more  handy  contrivances,  must  be  decided  by  actual 
experience.  But  everybody  is  to  a  great  extent  interested 
in  the  fire  question,  and  may  derive  valuable  suggestions 
from  Mr.  Bird’s  volume.  All  might  recollect  with  advan¬ 
tage  the  instances  given  of  promptness  in  suppressing  fire, 
and  even  if  they  are  so  fortunate  as  never  to  be  called  on 
to  stand  behind  a  window  with  the  glass  cracking  like  frost¬ 
work  and  the  curtains  within  the  window  being  toasted 
brown  from  the  bent  of  the  opposite  houses,  while  they  keep 
a  stream  from  a  little  pipe  running  down  the  outer  wall ; 
even  if  they  never  meet  with  the  other  experiences  recorded 
by  Mr.  Bird,  of  which  we  may  take,  as  one  instance,  the 
account  ot  raging  fires  being  suppressed  almost  in  an  in¬ 
stant  by  the  room  being  filled  with  steam,  they  may  gain 
such  presence  of  mind  and  readiness  of  resource  as  will 
stand  them  in  good  stead  at  the  approach  of  danger. 
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Tuekk  are  times  when  human  wrongheadiness,  prejudice 
and  stupiiiity  gather  in  so  thick  a  cloud  that  nothing  but 
some  abnormal  disturbance  of  the  moral  atmosphere  can  ' 
clear  away  the  darkness.  At  these  critical  times  reason  j 
itself  is  of  small  avail  to  dissipate  the  accumulations  of  i 
folly  ;  and  the  only  means  of  purging  human  minds  of  the 
long-gathered  cobwebs  is  the  hearty  laugh  and  scath-  i 
ing  ridicule  of  some  great  humorist  —  some  Voltaire  or  ! 
Rabelais. 

Never  was  such  a  cloud-compeller  so  urgently  needed  as  | 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  revival  of  | 
ancient  learning,  which  had  begun  nearly  a  century  before,  ' 
was,  for  a  time,  by  no  means  the  revival  of  wisdom.  No  \ 
folly  is  so  excessive  as  learned  folly.  The  study  of  Aris-  j 
totle,  which  the  schoolmen  were  now  only  beginning  to  read  i 
in  the  original,  was  teaching  men  to  be  as  subtle,  but  very  1 
far  from  as  wise,  as  the  great  Greek  philosopher.  For  four  j 
centuries  the  scholastic  theologians  had  been  arguing,  and  ' 
disputing,  and  refining  about  the  reality  of  universal  ideas,  ! 
grace,  free-will,  and  transubstantiation.  They  had  been 
wrangling  with  inconceivable  virulence  upon  such  matters  ' 
as  the  nature  of  angels,  how  they  conversed,  what  were 
the  0{)erations  of  their  minds,  how  these  operations  were 
different  at  different  times  of  the  day. 

So  long  as  there  were  but  a  few  scholars  in  the  world 
who  could  amuse  themselves  with  such  disputations,  and 
the  mass  of  mankind,  high  and  low,  were  unable  to  write 
their  own  names,  so  long  were  the  metaphysicians  of  the 
“  schools  ”  allowed  to  carry  on  their  purposeless  dialectics 
in  peace ;  but  when  there  came  about  that  singular  awaken¬ 
ing  of  intellectual  curiosity  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
with  its  results,  and  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  the 
Renamance — when  this  occurred,  some  sort  of  public 
opinion  began  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pursuits  of 
the  schoolmen.  It  began  to  dawn  upon  men  that  four  cen¬ 
turies  of  unintermittent  discussion  by  these  subtle  dialecti¬ 
cians  had  as  yet  been  utterly  unproductive.  They  had 
solved  nothing  and  proved  nothing. 

It  was  not  enough  that  folly  was  rampant.  The  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  hearts  of  men  had  never  reached  such  a  pitch. 
The  brutality  of  wickedness,  which  had  prevailed  in  high 
places  during  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  grow¬ 
ing,  with  the  growth  of  luxury  and  refinement  of  manners, 
into  such  a  climax  of  profligacy,  treachery,  and  cruelty  as 
was  encouraged  at  the  Papal  Court  by  the  example  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  his  son  Caesar,  and  his  daughter 
Lucrezia.  ° 

The  clergy  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  depravity  pre¬ 
vailing  among  other  orders  of  men.  Benefices  had  become 
hereditary,  but  the  holders  rarely  troubled  themselves  with 


;  the  duties  of  their  livings,  and  incompetent  hirelings  per- 
;  formed  the  functions  of  the  incumbents.  The  Mendicant 
;  orders,  which  had  at  an  earlier  age  reformed  the  discipline 
\  of  the  church,  had  now  usurped  the  privileges  of  the  reg- 
i  ular  priests,  and  got  into  their  own  hands  much  of  the 
management  of  church  affairs.  The  worldliness  and  the 
I  rapacity  of  the  Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Au- 
gustinian  Friars,  got  to  be  proverbial.  They  openly 
j  exchanged  the  consolations  of  religion  for  money.  The 
I  sale  of  Indulgences,  chiefly  entrusted  to  them,  was  rapidly 
raising  these  beggar  monks  to  the  position  of  wealthy  men, 
and  they  soon  became  as  distinguished  hy  their  profligate 
lives  as  other  churchmen. 

Princes  who  were  not  leading  lives  of  private  licentious¬ 
ness  were  doing  still  more  to  aggravate  the  accumulating 
1  stock  of  human  misery  by  their  political  ambition.  F rancis 
j  I.  of  France  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  were  leading 
great  armies  to  the  field,  laying  waste  and  desolating  the 
fair  plains  and  cities  of  France  and  Italy.  The  peasants 
themselves  were  no  whit  behindhand,  and  the  wide-spread 
and  bloody  atrocities  of  the  Anabaptists  were  the  response 
of  the  poorer  classes  to  the  tyranny  and  excesses  of  priests 
{  and  princes. 

I  Such  was  the  world  into  which  was  born,  in  the  year 
I  1483,  Francis  Rabelais  —  a  man  of  a  character  as  ener¬ 
getic  and  restless  as  that  of  Luther,  his  contemporary,  but 
;  by  no  means  possessed  of  the  lofty  zeal,  the  higher  faith, 

(  nor  made  of  the  stern  stuff  of  which  reformers  and  martyrs 
are  made.  Being  a  monk  like  the  great  German  Reformer, 
he  had  as  good  opportunities  of  acquainting  himself  with 
the  iniquity  and  the  rottenness  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
even  better  cause  for  abhorring  it.  He  pwjrceived  the  evils 
and  the  errors  of  the  Catholicism  of  the  day,  but  though  he 
used  pen  and  tongue  vigorously  against  both,  he  bowed 
when  the  storm  came  upon  him,  and  let  it  pass  by. 

Rabelais,  the  greatest  jester  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  was  the  son  of  a  tavern-keeper  in  the  town  of  Chi- 
non  in  Touraine.  The  “  Lamprey  ”  —  so  was  the  inn 
named  —  was  a  prosperous  house  with  large  court-yard, 
gardens,  and  trellised  arbors  for  carousers  He  often  re¬ 
fers  in  his  writings  to  these  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  but 
there  is  nothing  idyllic  in  these  reminiscences.  He  recalls 
with  delight  the  vineyard  of  “  La  Deviniere  ”  which  his 
father  possessed  close  to  Chinon,  where  grew  a  certain  fa¬ 
mous  white  wine,  called  “  Pineau,”  because  the  grape- 
hunches  grew  in  shape  like  fir  cones.  To  Ral)elais,  who 
respected  nothing  else  in  the  heaven  above  or  on  the  earth 
beneath,  wine  was  a  sacred  thing — the  wine-bottle  was 
“  la  dive  bouteille,'  and  received  almost  divine  honors 
from  him.  All  his  life  long  wine  is  his  darling  object.  He 
alludes  to  it  again  and  again,  playfully,  caressingly,  gives 
j  it  quaint  and  fanciful  names,  such  as  men  use  to  speak  to 
the  woman  they  love  or  some  favorite  child,  and  there  is 
no  particle  of  affectation  about  this  — :  nothing  in  the  world 
[  seemed  so  sweet  to  this  man  as  a  carouse  or  a  feast,  for 
'  eating  comes  ne.xt  among  the  delights  and  serious  pleasures 
!  of  life,  but  at  a  certain  interval,  and  his  meats  must  be  such 
I  as  to  lead  to  further  dt inking;  they  must  be  spiced  and 
I  salted  viands  provocative  of  further  consumption  of  “  Pur4o 
Septembrale.”  He  desires  to  have, 

“ Jambons  de  Mayence  et  de  “Hams  from  Mavence  and 
I  Bayonne,  force  langucs  de bceuf  Bayonne,  plenty  of  smoked 
;  fumccs,  abondance  d’andouillcs  neats’  tongues,  of  chitterlings 
I  en  la  saison,  et  boeuf  salld  k  la  in  their  properseason,  and  pow- 
j  moutarde ;  renfort  de  botargo,  dered  beef  seasoned  with  mus- 
I  provision  de  saulcisscs,”  etc.  tard ;  good  store  of  botargo  and 
I  of  sausages,’’  etc. 

I  The  innkeeper  was  wealthy  enough  to  give  his  son  a 
I  good  education.  It  was  begun  by  the  monks  of  a  Benedic- 
I  tine  abbey  near  his  home,  and  continued  at  the  monastery 
I  of  Basmefte  near  Angers,  from  which  he  was  transferred 
i  to  a  Franciscan  convent  at  Fontenay-le  Comte,  anil  here 
;  he  passed  through  the  various  stages  of  the  priesthood, 
and  attained  to  priest’s  orders  in  I.*)!!,  in  his  twenty-eighth 
I  year.  His  early  acijuired  propensities  were  probably  not 
j  curbed  or  thwarted  by  the  gray  friars  of  Fontenay-le- 
Comte.  “  Ivre  comme  un  Coi^elier,”  drunk  as  a  Francis- 
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can,  was  already  a  common  proverb.  But  Rabelais  was 
aometbing  over  and  above  an  ordinary  Mendicant  monk. 
His  prodigious  activity  of  mind  found  food  in  study.  By 
the  time  he  had  become  a  priest  he  was  already  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  in  France.  He  was  a  Greek  scholar 
when  to  know  that  language  was  as  yet  a  rare  distinction ; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  results  and  rewards  of  learning  in 
those  times  that  it  brought  a  man  into  correspondence  and 
communion  with  the  more  eminent  men  of  the  day  of  all 
ranks  and  of  every  country,  tor  not  easily  or  lightly  was 
the  reputation  of  scholarship  won  then,  when  books  were 
scarce  and  dear,  and  in  length  interminable,  and  none  of 
such  helps  to  learning  existed  as  we  now  have  in  encyclo- 
ptedias  and  books  of  reference.^ 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  genius  of  Rabelais  for  the 
assimilation  of  the  huge  mountains  of  literary  matter,  which 
the  learned  then  called  books,  was,  like  his  memory,  pro¬ 
digious  ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  did  not  pass  all  his 
days  and  nights  in  reading,  inasmuch  as  he  found  time  to 
get  into  some  very  serious  scrapes  in  his  convent,  the  cause 
of  which  bas  been  variously  reported  by  tradition.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  account,  he  drugged  the  wine  of  his  brother 
friars  with  such  success  as  to  render  them  very  considera¬ 
bly  ridiculous.  Nothing  could  be  more  in  accord  with  the 
man’s  humor  than  such  a  trick.  According  to  another  ac¬ 
count,  and  the  more  persistently  repeated  tradition  of  the 
two,  his  misdemeanor  was  even  more  flagrant.  He  is  said 
to  have  put  on  the  robes  of  St.  Francis,  and  to  have  placed 
himself,  on  a  festival  of  the  church,  in  a  niche  usually  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  statue  of  the  saint. 

Whatever  may  have  been  bis  crime  against  convent  rules 
or  convent  decency,  it  is  probable  that  the  jealousy  aroused 
among  his  brethren  by  his  superior  learning  went  for  some¬ 
thing  in  the  punishment  that  ensued,  for  the  convent  chap¬ 
ter  had  already  made  an  official  examination  of  his  cell, 
and  seized  and  confiscated  his  Greek  books,  following  up 
this  act  by  still  more  vexatious  treatment  of  the  great  hu¬ 
morist. 

The  punishment  which  overtook  Rabelais  was  severe ; 
he  was  condemned  by  the  conventual  authorities  to  remain, 
as  they  ambiguously  expressed  it,  in  pace  —  in  peace;  in 
plainer  language,  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprison¬ 
ment  within  the  convent  walls.  Fortunately  for  him,  be 
had  friends  outside  the  convent,  who,  noticing  the  silence 
of  their  correspondent,  made  inquiries  as  to  his  fate. 
Among  these  was  Andrd  Tiraqueau,  who,  bolding  the  high 
office  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  ecclesiastical  district, 
had  the  right  of  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  convent. 
By  his  interference,  and  with  the  help  of  the  principal  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  neighborhood,  Rabelais  was  set  at  liberty. 

To  have  incurred  the  hostility  of  so  powerful  an  order 
as  that  of  St.  Francis,  even  though  he  for  a  time  had  es¬ 
caped  from  its  grasp,  was  a  serious  matter  —  serious 
enough  to  have  brought  about  ruin  to  an  ordinary  man  ; 
but  lUbelais’  learning  and  wit  had  won  him  powerful 
fnends.  Through  them  Pope  Clement  granted  him  an 
induU,  which  permitted  him  to  enter  the  Benedictine  order, 
and  releasing  him  from  his  vows  of  poverty,  enabled  him 
to  accept  a  canonry  in  the  abbey  of  Maillezais;  but  Rabe¬ 
lais  felt  himself  to  be  neither  a  good  monk  nor  a  respecta¬ 
ble  canon,  and  he  shortly  abandoned  both  froc'k  and  stall 
without  leave,  and  entered  the  household  of  Geoffroi 
d’Estissac,  a  former  friend  and  companion  in  the  convent 
of  Basmette,  where  Rabelais  had  long  before  received 
some  part  of  his  own  education.  D’Estissac  was  now 
Bishop  of  Maillezais  ;  he  loved  letters  himself,  and  was  a 
patron  and  friend  of  learned  men.  He  made  Rabelais  bis 
secretary. 

This  was  a  life  of  comparative  freedom,  far  better  suited 
to  the  temper  and  desires  of  Rabelais  than  any  he  had  yet 
lived.  The  Bishop  kept  a  sort  of  court  at  the  Chftteau  of 
Leguge ;  he  was  surrounded  by  the  learned,  and  he  enter- 

1  Wbftt  would  modem  eeholart  eaj  to  the  loenbre^DS  of  the«e  medUeTnl 
literwti  ?  Baroiog  the  midoifht  crfl  wai  lodeed  no  hollow  phiwM  in  thoee 
dnye.  Some  mervellou*  pwitieulem  ham  oome  down  of  the  indnetry  of  one 
p^kuler  erboler  of  thU  period  ~  Budoeue,  the  i^teet  Hellenl-t  of  the  ege. 
Be  hlm*elf.  in  one  of  hie  booke,  complains  that  on  his  weddiogHlajr  he  was 
allowed  but  six  hours  for  study ! 


taineil  men  distinguished  in  the  church  and  in  letters; 
and  Rabelais  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  inviting  guests 
to  the  Bishop’s  palace  —  that  is,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he 
was  set  to  write,  in  his  capacity  of  secretary,  the  invita¬ 
tions  to  the  persons  designated  by  the  Bishop.''^ 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  acquaintance  of  Rabelais 
with  many  of  the  more  remarkable  men  of  the  time  was 
made  at  this  period  of- his  life;  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
notice  two  or  three  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  at 
this  period  brought  into  contact.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Clement  Marot,  the  poet-soldier  and  favorite  at  the  licen¬ 
tious  courts  of  King  Francis  and  Queen  Margaret  of  Na¬ 
varre.  Marot  is  known  'to  fame  as  the  author  of  the 
“  Roman  de  la  Rose,”  and  perhaps  even  better  as  the  man 
who,  having  won  the  favor  of  Diane  de  Puictiers,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  succeeded  in  shocking  such  propriety  as 
that  lady  possessed. 

It  is  a  singular  evidence  of  the  divergent  lines  along 
which  intellectual  activity,  starting  from  the  same  point, 
could  travel  in  this  marvellous  age,  that  Rabelais  likewise 
numbered  among  bis  acquaintances  John  Calvin,  the  insti- 
tutor  of  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  irresistible 
grace  —  the  real  father  of  Methodism  in  all  its  forms,  of 
the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  of  the  Puritanism  of  Cromwell  and 
Ireton. 

That  of  two  men  meeting  on  common  ground  in  the 
house  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  one  should  have  come  to  be  the 
favorite  of  the  most  abandoned  of  Royal  concubines  and  of 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  who,  if  not  vicious  herself,  was  at 
the  bead  .of  a  court  more  licentious  than  any  except  that 
of  Rome,  and  the  other  the  originator  of  religious  sects 
the  most  austere  that  the  Christian  world  has  yet  known 
—  this,  surely,  is  a  fact  singularly  illustrative  of  the  im¬ 
mense  activity  and  immense  receptivity  in  every  direction 
of  this  period  of  mental  ferment,  when  the  germs  of  ideas  3 
dormant  through  the  long  ages  were  beginning  to  grow  into 
the  forms  that  they  still  retain,  and  the  vitality  they  then 
acquired. 

It  was  enough  that  men  should  combine  extensive  study 
with  hard  thought  for  them  to  perceive  that  a  church  in 
which  the  consolations  of  religion  and  promises  of  immu¬ 
nity  from  punishment  in  a  future  state,  were  sold  for  money, 
and  in  which  priests  and  monks  led  riotous  and  shameful 
lives,  was  a  church  that  needed  a  radical  reform ;  and  such 
was  the  belief  that  largely  prevailed  among  learned  men 
generally,  and  even  among  learned  churchmen — a  belief 
which  the  more  zealous  of  what  we  should  now  call  the 
Ultramontane  party  were  prepared  not  to  combat  by  argu¬ 
ment  or  meet  half-way  by  reform,  but  to  stifle  by  persecu¬ 
tion. 

Among  the  earliest  victims  to  the  newly-roused  intoler¬ 
ance  was  Berquin,  a  man  distinguished  in  precisely  such  a 
way  as  Rabelais  already  was  distinguished.  “  He  ”  (Ber¬ 
quin)  “  hated,”  says  the  historian  of  the  persecution  of  the 
reformers,*  “  he  had  a  mortal  hatred  of  the  stupidity  of  the 
Sorbonnists  and  monks,  insomuch  that  he  could  not  hold 
his  tongue,  even  in  the  highest  company,  and  spoke  his 
mind  about  them  quite  freely.” 

Such  was  the  conduct  which  brought  Berquin  to  the 
stake.  He  was  burnt  alive  in  1630.  Rabelais  took  the 
alarm.  He  left  Leguge,  and  he  formally  broke  the  slight 
tie  which  still  bound  him  to  the  church  by  betaking  him¬ 
self  to  the  distant  and  then  famous  medical  University  of 
Montpellier,  in  the  south  of  France.  He  was  of  the  ripe 
age  of  forty-seven  when  he  began  his  medical  studies. 

The  student  of  the  various  lives,  all  of  them  more  or  less 
imperfect,  of  Rabelais,  is  likely  to  be  struck  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  traditionary  tales  which  have  come  down  the  stream 
of  time,  without  much  voucher  or  authority  indeed,  yet 
many  of  them  too  characteristic  of  the  man  and  too  prob- 

*  Such  •  letter,  in  eerae,  to  hie  lure  friend  Bouehet,  hu  been  preferred, 
and  proree  clearijr  enough  .to  the  least  critical  Judgment  that  the  elaime 
adranced  bjr  some  of  Rabelais’  admirers  to  place  him  among  the  first  poets 
of  that  age  are  entirel;  unfounded. 

*  I  allude  of  course  to  ths  fact  that  the  Calrinistic  doctrines  are  as  old  at 
least  as  the  time  of  St.  Augustine ;  that  they  were  then  propounded,  and, 
for  the  time,  utterly  rejected. 

s  Simon  de  Oonlard  ;  Hist,  de  Martyrs,  etc. 
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able  to  be  utterly  rejected.  Among  these  Rabelaisian 
legends  is  one  connected  with  his  matriculation  at  Mont¬ 
pellier.  It  is  related  that  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  he 
went  with  the  crowd  to  hear  the  public  discussion,  as  was 
then  the  custom,  of  some  grave  thesis.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  both  the  audience  and  the  speakers  were 
attracted  by  the  singular  behavior  of  the  new  candidate 
for  matriculation.  As  the  argument  went  on,  Rabelais 
shook  his  head  from  side  to  side,  frowned,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  rolled  his  eyes,  and  gave  various  unmistakable 
signs  of  disapprobation  and  excitement.  The  president, 
impressed,  it  is  stated,  by  the  handsome  countenance  and 
fine  bearing  of  the  stranger,  as  well  as  by  his  unaccount¬ 
able  contortions,  called  him  to  the  part  of  the  hall  reserved 
for  the  debaters,  and  invited  him  to  take  part  in  the  argu¬ 
ment;  whereupon  Rabelais  at  first  modestly  declined  to 
speak  before  so  learned  an  assembly ;  but  being  further 

Eressed,  launched  forth  into  so  eloquent  an  exposition  of 
is  opinions  on  the  subject  of  discussion  as  silenced  the 
previous  speakers,  and  won  him  the  enthusiastic  applause 
of  the  whole  audience. 

He  pursued  his  medical  studies  with  such  ardor  and  suc¬ 
cess,  that  he  soon  received  the  first  degree  of  bachelor  in 
medicine  ;  but  his  studies  were  not  so  severe  as  to  make 
him  lay  aside  that  joviality  and  that  love  of  wit,  of  the 
more  boisterous  and  rollicking  kind,  which  were  inborn 
and  ingrained  in  him.  A  burlesque  ceremony,  connected 
with  the  bestowal  of  the  degree  of  bachelor,  retained  until 
within  the  last  hundred  years  at  Montpellier,  is  believed  to 
have  originated  with  Rabelais ;  and  he  was  not  above  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  a  play,  the  “  Moral  Comedy  of  the  Man  who 
hi^  a  Mute  to  Wife.”  “  I  never  in  my  life  laughed  so 
much  as  I  did  over  this  farce  ;  ”  ‘‘  Je  ne  rys  oncques  tant 
que  je  feis  k  ce  patclinage,”  he  says  ;  and  if  we  are  curious 
to  know  what  kind  of  thinv  it  was  that  had  power  so  to 
move  this  great  inspirer  of  laughter  in  others,  we  have  the 
means  of  satisfying  that  curiosity  to  some  extent.  Rabelais 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  characters  in  his  great 
work  an  account  of  the  plot  of  the  piece. 

The  wife  in  the  play  was,  he  tells  us,  dumb ;  and  her 
husband  desired  that  the  doctors  should  give  her  the 
faculty  of  speech,  and  this  they  accordingly  proceeded  to 
do.  They  succeeded  perfectly,  and  the  wife  talked  so 
much  and  so  long  that  her  husband  had  again  recourse  to 
the  doctors  to  make  her  dumb.  Herein  they  professed 
themselves  incapable  of  giving  relief ;  but,  as  the  next  best 
thing,  they  caused  the  husband  to  Income  deaf.  Having 
done  so  tbey  asked  for  their  fee.  The  husband  urged  his 
deafness  as  a  reason  for  not  hearing  or  entertaining  the  de¬ 
mand.  The  doctors  revenged  themselves  on  their  patient 
by  driving  him  mad  by  means  of  a  powerful  drug.  Here¬ 
upon  husband  and  wife,  joining  their  forces,  attacked  the 
surgeon  and  physician,  and  so  belabored  them  as  to  leave 
the  two  miserable  men  nearljr  dead.  “  Je  ne  rys  oncques 
tant  que  je  feis  k  ce  patehnage,”  says  Rabelais  twenty 
years  afterwards.  Have  any  of  my  readers  much  sympathy 
of  merriment  with  him  ?  I  imagine  not ;  and  yet  some  of 
the  best  and  liveliest  scenes  in  the  most  laughter-moving 
farce  that  ever  was  written,  “  Le  M^decin  malgre  lui,”  were 
adapted  by  Moliere  from  this  slight  sketch  left  by  Rabelais. 

There  is  a  curious  record  of  the  fact  that  his  time  was 
spent  in  pursuits  more  directly  connected  with  his  profes¬ 
sion.  He  invented,  says  his  biographers,  a  new  fish-sauce, 
or  rather,  he  re-discovered  the  receipt  of  a  sauce  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  truth  is,  that  he  did  a  far  mure  impor¬ 
tant  thing  ;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  contempo- 
r^es  with  their  respect  for  the  medical  learning  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  he  conferred  a  very  great  boon  upon  medicine  by 
discovering  the  lost  art  of  making  the  condiment  known  to 
them  as  “  garum.”  It  was  regained  by  them  at  once  as  a 
fo<^  and  a  most  valuable  medicine,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  by  Seneca,  by  Horace,  b^  Martial,  and  by  Auso- 
nius.  To  have  searched  the  ancient  writers  for  the  scat¬ 
tered  notices  of  this  condiment ;  to  have  collated  and  com¬ 
pared  them ;  to  have  found  the  “  scaleless  fish  ”  whose  eggs 
form  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  garum,  was  the  exploit 
at  once  of  a  scholar  and  a  savant,  and  won  him  great  com¬ 


mendation,  the  record  of  which  has  come  down  in  a  copy 
of  Latin  verses  addressed  to  him  by  the  poet  Marot.t 

Another  of  the  unauthenticated  legends  above  mentioned 
throws  light  upon  his  conduct,  and  the  esteem  he  was  held 
in  by  bis  fellow-collegians.  He  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  University  on  a  mission  to  the  government  at  Paris, 
where  be  was  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  Chancellor 
Duprat,  in  the  matter  of  certain  of  their  privileges.  The 
chancellor  refused  him  a  bearing ;  but  the  story  goes  that 
Rabelais  adopted  the  following  singular  mode  of  procuring 
an  audience.  Clothing  himself  in  a  long  green  dress  with 
hanging  sleeves,  with  spectacles  on  his  nose,  a  steeple  hat 
of  outlandish  shape,  and  a  hu^e  ink-horn  fastened  to  his 
girdle,  he  paraded  in  front  of  tne  residence  of  the  chancel¬ 
lor.  His  eccentric  costume  very  soon  collected  a  crowd, 
and  their  cries  and  laughter  brought  the  chancellor  to  his 
windows.  Duprat  was  a  man  who  loved  such  characters 
as  Rabelais  ;  he  was  himself  a  patron  of  men  of  wit  and  of 
learning,  and  liked  to  have  them  about  him.  He  called 
out  to  know  who  he  was.  “  I  am,”  answered  Rabelais, 

“  a  skinner  of  calves.”  Duprat’s  curiosity  was  aroused ;  he 
sent  a  page  to  make  further  inquiry ;  Rabelais  answered 
him  in  Latin.  The  page  came  for  some  one  who  knew 
Latin,  and  Rabelais  spoke  Greek  to  him ;  to  a  third  mes¬ 
senger  who  could  speak  Greek  he  replied  in  Hebrew,  to  a 
fourth  in  Spanish,  then  in  Italian,  and  so  on,  using  a  fresh 
language  to  each  new  emissary,  till  finally  Duprat  had 
him  brought  into  his  own  presence.  The  tradition  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  used  his  opportunity  of  gaining  the  chancel¬ 
lor’s  good  graces  with  such  effect  that  he  won  him  over  to 
grant  the  petition  of  the  University. 

Whether  this  story  be  true  or  not,  the  readers  of  Rabe¬ 
lais  will  be  familiar  with  the  similar  scene  between  Panurge 
and  Pantagruel,  and  can  form  their  own  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  originated  the  tradition,  or  is  itself  a  repetition 
of  an  actual  occurrence. 

From  the  University  of  Montpellier  he  removed  to 
Lyons,  where  he  was  connected  with  the  publication  of 
new  editions  of  several  works  of  the  ancient  writers  on 
medicine.  Among  these  was  a  translation  of  a  Latin  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates.  This 
book  found  a  slow  sale,  and  the  publisher  complained  of  it 
to  Rabelais.  “  Then  I  will  bring  something  that  shall 
sell  I  ”  said  Rabelais,  and  a  few  days  later  he  gave  him  a 
manuscript,  entitled  “  The  Chronicles  of  Gargantua,”  of 
which,  says  the  author,  long  afterwards,  more  copies  were 
sold  in  two  months,  than  of  the  Bible  in  nine  years. 

This  *•  Chronique  Gargantuine  ”  is  but  the  first  sketch 
which  the  author  afierwards  converted  into  a  finished  work 
in  two  parts  —  his  opits  magnum :  the  lives  of  Gargantua 
I  and  of  his  son  Pantagruel,  a  work  which  had  no  exact  pro¬ 
totype,  and  has  no  counterpart  in  the  whole  history  of  lit¬ 
erature. 

If  a  man  of  genius  desires  to  convey  his  ideas  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  he  must,  up  to  a  certain  point,  conform  to  the 
prevailing  mode  of  literary  expression.  That  mode  may 
be  the  rude  ballad  of  an  uncultivated  people,  the  warlike 
epic,  the  religious  epic,  or  the  romantic  epic ;  the  drama, 
the  eclogue,  the  lyric  poem,  the  history,  the  essay,  the 
journal,  or  the  novel  ;  whatever  may  happen  to  be  most 
popular  will  be  chosen  by  the  author  who  wishes  to  make 
his  thoughts  known  to  the  greatest  number  of  his  fellow- 
heings. 

Had  Rabelais  been  a  poet,  he  would  assuredly  have  com¬ 
posed  some  su('h  narrative  and  romantic  poems  as  the 
Italians  Pulci  and  Boiardo  had  written  in  the  generation 
before  him,  or  such  as  his  contemporary  Ariosto  was  writ¬ 
ing  at  this  very  time;  but  beyond  the  mere  capacity  of 
rhyming,  Rabelais  possessed  no  single  characteristic  of  a 
poet.  lie  might  have  followed  the  example  of  Boccaccio, 
or  anticipated  the  ”  picaresque  ”  story-telling  of  the  Span¬ 
iard  Mendoza,  or  emulated  the  writer  or  writers  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Hundred  Tales  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  written 

I  1  **  Quod  mediel  quondftin  tanti  fpcero  pr!ore«, 

!  li^DOtum  DOtttriit  eu  tibi  mitto  garum/' 

Mjs  the  poet ;  and  then  proceed^  to  show  how  it  must  be  compounded  with 
'  wine,  oil,  ete.,  and  that  it  U  soTercigu  in  coughs  and  other  disorders. 
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short  narratives  in  prose;  but  here  again  he  was  want¬ 
ing,  for  he  signally  failed  either  in  constructional  ability, 
in  powers  of  compression,  or  in  fancy.  The  most  careless 
reader  of  the  adventures  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel, 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  Rabelais  was  neither  fertile  in 
inventing  adventures  nor  good  at  telling  a  story.  He  has 
no  skill  in  delineating  character  and  very  little  dramatic 
ability,  but  he  was  desirous  of  catching  popular  attention, 
and  he  had  to  fall  in  with  the  popular  humor  of  the  day, 
and  the  taste  then  was  for  fabulous  tales  of  giants,  mon¬ 
sters,  peerless  knights,  fair  ladies,  enchantments,  battles 
with  the  Pagan,  and  adventurous  travel  in  far-off  countries. 
He  therefore  chose  the  prose  romance,  and  he  made  the 
groundwork  of  his  story  the  adventures  of  the  gigantic 
French  hero,  Gargantua,  whose  deeds  had  long  be'en  as 
familiar  in  French  nurseries  as  those  of  the  Gi^t  Hicka- 
thrilt  in  England,  or  those  of  Morgante  in  Italy. 

His  book  begins  with  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
genealogy,  birth,  and  breeding  of  Gargantua.  He  is 
described  as  so  huge,  that  to  make  his  shirt  required  nine 
hundred  ells  of  linen  cloth  of  Chasteleraud ;  his  belt  was 
made  of  a  piece  of  silk  net,  three  hundred  and  a  half  ells 
in  length,  and  in  color  partly  white  and  partly  blue,  “  and 
if  this  be  not  so, '  the  author  says  gravely,  “  I  have  allowed 
myself  to  be  strangely  abused,”  and  so  he  describes  his 
hero’s  dress  in  minute  detail.  Gargantua  is  endowed  with 
a  marvellous  love  of  drinking,  insomuch  that  he  came  into 
the  world  shouting,  “  k  boire !  ”  and  being  angry  as  a  child 
could  be  calmed  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  offer  of  great  ' 
draughts  of  wine. 

As  he  grows  up,  this  extravagant  creation  differs  from  ! 
the  giants  of  popular  story  by  his  mental  endowments.  He  ! 
surprises  and  pleases  his  father  by  making  ribald  jests,  and 
defending  the  positions  he  takes  up  by  quoting  Duns  Sco- 
tus,  the  most  subtle  of  the  medimval  schoolmen.  His 
father  sends  him  to  Paris  to  complete  his  studies,  together 
with  his  tutor  and  a  page  named  Eudemon.  Here  bis  ad¬ 
ventures  begin.  Ihe  lather  has  received  a  present  fiom 
the  King  of  Numidia,  of  a  mare  six  times  larger  than  an 
elephant,  so  big  indeed,  that  she  had  to  be  brought  to 
France  “in  three  carracks  an<l  a  brigantine.”  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  monstrous  Gargantua  in  Paris  bestriding 
this  huge  animal  astonishes  the  Parisians,  and  they  assem-  ' 
ble  in  crowds  to  stare  at  him.  Annoyed  by  their  conduct, 
he  fixes  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame  to  his  mare’s  neck  and  ' 
rides  off  with  them. 

A  sophist  is  sent  by  the  University  after  Gargantua  to 
beg  for  the  restoration  of  the  bells,  and  by  him  is  Gargan¬ 
tua  harangued  in  a  speech  mimicking  the  curious  mixture 
of  French  and  dog-Latin,  the  scholastic  puerilities  of  argu¬ 
ment,  the  ptdantry  mingled  with  the  homely  colloquiali8”m8 
of  the  then  famous  preacher,  Olivier  Maillard.  Gargantua 
and  his  companions  are  so  moved  by  the  fluent  foolishness 
of  the  speaker  that  they  laugh  till  the  tears  run  down  their 
faces,  and  the  bells  are  restored. 

The  studies  of  Gargantua  at  the  University  are  fully 
described,  and  the  games  wherewith  he  relaxes  his  mind 
are  specified  with  minute  and  most  tedious  particularity. 
After  he  had  dined,  says  the  romancer,  a  green  cloth  was 
spread  on  the  table,  and  cards,  dice,  and  draught-boards 
brought  in.  He^  played  at  Flux  (a  game  of  cards  used  by 
Louis  XII.),  at  Vole  (another  card  game),  at  Prime,  at  Pille, 
and  so  on,  to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifteen. 

This  enumeration  is  very  characteristic  of  Rabelais.  It 
is,  of  course,  contended  by  the  more  uncompromising  wor¬ 
shippers  of  his  genius,  that  there  is  some  latent  meaning, 
Mme  subtle  wit,  and  some  scathing  derision  of  vice  or  folly 
in  every  item  of  this  long  list;  but  in  the  present  writer’s 
opinion  this  is  not  the  case.  Let  a  man  only  gain  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  wit,  and  some  admirer  will  be  found  ready  to 
laugh  if  he  but  say  that  the  day  is  fine.  A  French  writer 
has  written  a  learned  commentary  on  this  list  of  games. 
Ho  would  fain  twist  out  of  each  item  of  the  catalogue 
recondite  allusions  which  we  confess  that  we  fail  to  per¬ 
ceive.  It  is  certain  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  games  were 
actually  in  use  in  the  generation  in  which  Rabelais  lived. 
Some  are  clearly  invented,  and  many  were  probably  only 


I  an  emanation  of  Rabelais’  redundant  animal  spirits,  and 
I  a  pleasurable  exercise  by  him  of  his  astounding  memory  ; 
1  and  such  wit  as  these  more  fanciful  titles  of  games  hav^ 
I  is  that  of  extravagance  and  farcical  impossibility,  which  is 
one  element  of  Rabelais’  humor.  Of  such  a  kind,  indeed, 

I  is  the  absurdity  of  giving  any  list  at  all  on  such  a  trivial 
I  matter. 

!  It  is,  say  what  his  admirers  will,  a  peculiarity  of  the 
j  great  French  humorist,  as  much,  perhaps,  chanacteristic  of 
'  his  generation  as  inherent  in  himself,  that  he  never  knew 
!  when  to  leave  off.  He  is  a  very  German  in  diffuseness, 
i  and  stands  in  singular  contrast  to  his  countrymen  of  later 
days.  He  was  like  the  actors  in  Sheridan’s  farce  —  give 
'  him  a  good  thing,  and  he  never  knew  when  to  have  done 
with  it.  Well  might  his  own  countryman,  Voltaire,  exclaim 
that  Rabelais  had  written  eight  times  more  than  he  need 
i  to  have  done  1 

Gargantua,  leiiving  his  studies,  defends  the  shepherds 
;  and  herdsmen,  his  countrymen  and  the  subjects  of  his 
I  father  Grandgousier,  against  the  attacks  of  the  cake-mak- 
j  ers  of  Lerne  under  their  king,  Picrochole.  The  wars  of 
t  Picrochole  and  Grandgousier,  and  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
give  occasion  to  many  covert  allusions  to  the  vanity,  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  pitiful  intrigues  of  the  belligerent  monarchs  of  the 
time,  and  the  character  of  a  roystering  young  monk,  the 
famous  Frere  Jean  des  Entommeurs,  who  takes  part  in 
these  wars,  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  a  former  con¬ 
vent  acquaintance  of  Rabelais. 

Gargantua  celebrates  the  victorious  termination  of  the 
campaign  by  founding  the  famous  Abbey  of  Ihelerae,  a  sort 
of  conventual  Utopia,  the  laws  and  regulations  of  which  are 
drawn  up  ou  very  lax  principles,  the  leading  rule  of  the  or¬ 
der  being  “  Fays  ce  que  vouldras  ”  —  Do  what  you  please. 
With  thfs,  ends  the  first  of  the  five  books  which  compose 
the  lives  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel. 
j  The  remaining  four  contain  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
I  Pantagruel.  Like  his  father,  Gargantua,  he  was  a  giant, 
and,  like  him,  a  philosopher.  Both  are  extremely  conviv¬ 
ial,  and  both  alike  monstrously  gross  in  speech  and  thought. 
Indeed,  the  reader  is  inclined  to  wonder  why  Rabelais  was 
at  the  pains  to  invent  two  personages  with  so  little  distinct 
individuality,  that  the  actions  and  speeches  of  either  might, 
with  perfect  propriety,  be  ascribed  to  the  other. 

When  Rabelais  had  written  his  “  Gargantua,”  his  repu¬ 
tation  had  become  very  great.  It  was  a  book  that  reached 
the  sympathies  of  all  manner  of  men.  His  gayety  appealed 
to  men  of  pleasure,  his  learning  to  the  studious,  and  his 
denunciation  of  kings,  priests,  .and  monks  to  the  liberal 
and  the  thoughtful  in  politics  and  religion ;  but  of  these 
classes  of  men,  the  men  of  the  world  and  the  men  of  pleas¬ 
ure  were  those  whom  he  chiefly  sought  to  please.  He  be¬ 
gins  his  second  book  by  an  address  to  the  “  I'res  illustreset 
tres  chevalereux  champions,  gentilzhomraes  et  aultres,  que 
vouluntiers  vous  addonnez  a  toute  gentillesses  et  honnes- 
tetez.  Vous  avez  nagucres  veu,  leu  et  sceu  les  grandes  et 
inestimables  chronicques  de  I’dnorme  gdant  Gargantua,  et 
comme  vrais  fidcles,  les  avez  crues  tout  ainsi  que  texte  de 
Bible  ou  du  Sainct  Evangile,  et  y  avez  maintes  fois  passd 
vostre  temps  avec  les  honnorables  dames  et  damoiselles, 
leur  en  faisant  beaulx  et  longs  narrez,  alors  que  estiez  hors 
de  propous.”  That  is,  “  when  you  had  nothing  else  to  talk 
about.” 

Inconceivable  as  it  may  appear  to  modern  readers,  who 
cannot  but  be  alive  to  the  poverty  and  clumsiness  of  the 
narrative,  the  unskilful  introduction  of  incidents  which  only 
offend  us  by  their  extravagant  iinpos.sibility,  it  is  clear  that 
Rabelais  meant  his  book  to  give  the  same  sort  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  general  reader  as  his  contemporaries  got  from 
the  Italian  story-poems  of  chivalry,  and  such  as  we  even 
now  get  from  that  best  of  all  fabulous  story-books,  the 
“  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments  ;  ”  and  it  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  in  this  design  he  succeeded  to  the  full.  His 
romance  was,  in  the  first  place,  exoteric  —  adapted  for  the 
common  run  of  man  —  and  esoteric,  in  that  it  had  a  mean¬ 
ing  for  those  who  could  read  between  the  lines,  and  who 
could  perceive  in  it  more  than  the  adventures  of  giants,  or 
the  gross  buffooneries  of  half-tipsy  carousers. 
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The  extraordinarily  hi^h  appreciation  of  Rabelais’  work 
by  the  more  thoughtful  of  his  contemporaries,  is  instanced 
in  the  following  line  copy  of  verses  by  the  poet  Hugues 
Salet,  upon  the  publication  of  his  second  book  :  — 


Si  pour  mesler  proufflct  arec  doul> 
eeur, 

On  met  en  prix  un  autheur  grande- 
mentf 

prii^  seras,  de  rela  tiene  toi  seur. 

Je  le  eongnoy,  car  ton  enten  iement 
Ed  ce  lirret  eoubs  plaittaot  fondcinent 
li'otilit^  ha  si  treebicQ  de^cripte 
Qu’il  m'eet  advie  que  Toy  un  Demo- 
crite, 

Riant  les  faicts  de  noetre  Tie  bu- 
maine ; 

Or  persevere,  et  t>i  n'en  as  m4rite, 

In  ces  bas  lieux,  I'auras  en  bauit  do- 
maioe.’’ 


“  Tf  to  be  gay,  and  therewith  edify, 
Will  bring  an  author  to  supreme  re- 

DOWD, 

Thou'lt  resp  great  glory,  be  thou 
Tery  sure 

I  know  it  well,  for  thou  hast  under¬ 
stood 

In  this  rhy  book,  using  a  gibing 
speech. 

To  tell  Uod’s  wholesome  truth  so 
righteously 

That  1  do  read  thee  a  Democritus, 
blocking  the  foolishness  of  human 
I  life. 

Then  persevere,  though  here  thou  get 
no  name. 

In  higher  realms  thou'lt  win  immor¬ 
tal  fame.^’ 


Panta^uel  is  a  giant  even  bigger  than  his  father,  but  the 
author  is  forever  dropping  the  gigantesque  part  of  his 
character,  and  making  him  act  like  an  ordinary  mortal. 
He  is  a  philosopher,  a  learned  man,  and  a  patron  of  learned 
men.  At  one  moment  he  is  sheltering  a  whole  army  be¬ 
neath  bis  tongue,  at  another  he  is  taking  a  walk  in  Paris, 
and  with  admirable  humor  and  good  sense  reproving  a 
student  for  talking  pedantic  French.  The  passage  is  an 
excellent  example  of  Rabelais’  sound  good  sense  and  pecul¬ 
iar  humor,  and  is,  as  an  exception,  quotable  to  decent 
readers : — 

“  One  day  Pantagruel,"  says  the  author,  “  took  a  walk  with  his 
friends  toward  nightfall  on  the  road  that  leads  to  Paris.  They 
met  a  smartly-dressed  student.  After  saluting  him,  Pantagruel 
asked,  ‘  My  “friend,  whence  come  you  at  this  time  of  day  1  ’ 
The  student  made  answer,  ‘  De  I’alme,  inclyte,  et  cdlhbre  acade'- 
mie  que  Ton  vocite  Lutece  ’  (From  the  famous  academy  called 
Lutetia).  ‘  What  does  that  mean  1  ’  said  Pantagruel,  to  one  of 
his  friends.  ‘  He  means  that  he  has  come  from  Paris,’  says  the 
friend  ‘  Well,  you  come  from  Paris,’  said  Pantagruel,  ‘  and 
how  do  you  pass  your  time  there  —  you  gentlemen  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ?  ’  The  student  replied,  ‘  Nous  transfretons  la  Sequane 
au  dilucule  et  crepuscule;  nous  ddambulons  par  les  compiles  et 
quailrivies  de  I’urbe,  nous  dispumons  la  vcrbocination  latiale’ 
(We  cross  the  Seine  morning  and  evening,  we  walk  about 
the  squares  and  streets  of  the  city,  and  we  speak  Latin)  — and 
so  he  goes  on  till  Pantagruel  loses  patience,  and  the  student  in¬ 
forming  him  that  he  comes  from  Limoges,  or,  as  he  puts  it  in 
bis  jargon,  *  L’origine  primeve  de  mes  aves  et  ataves  feut  indi¬ 
gene  des  regions  Lemouicques.’  ‘  I  see,’  cries  Pantagruel,  ‘  Tu 
es  Limosin,  pour  tout  potaige ;  et  tu  veulx  ici  contrefaire  le  Pari- 
lien'  (Thou  art  simply  a  Limoges  man,  and  thou  comest 
here  to  mangle  good  French) ;  and,  losing  his  temper,  the 
giant  seizes  him  by  the  throat  and  shakes  him,  on  which  the 
provincial  forgets  his  pedantry,  and  cries  him  mercy  in  his  own 
homely  dialect,  ‘  Vee  dicou  gentilastre,  ho  sainct  Marsault, 
adionda  my  laissas  a  quo  au  nom  de  Dious  et  ne  me  touquas 
grou  1’  (I  entreat  you,  sire.  Help!  Saint  Marcellus.  Re¬ 
lease  me,  sire,  in  the  name  of  Heaven!  and  hurt  me  not!) 
‘Now,’  said  Pantagruel,  ‘I  have  made  thee  speak  like  a  Chris¬ 
tian  1 '  and  he  let  the  poor  wretch  go.” 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  Pantagruel  through  his 
varied  adventures,  but  some  mention  must  be  made  of  his 
companion.  Panurge,  a  character  that  has  become  well 
nigh  as  famous  as  Gargantua  and  his  son,  and  is  indeed  by 
far  the  most  prominent  personage  in  the  latter  books. 
Panurge  is  often  identified  with  Rabelais  himself,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  author  aimed  at  a  loftier  standard  in 
life  than  the  character  he  has  described  as  a  wit  indeed  of 
the  highest  type,  a  man  of  marvellous  learning  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  but  also  as  a  sot,  a  thief,  a  sharper,  a  low  swin¬ 
dler,  heartless,  and  even  an  assassin  —  a  man  full  of”  scoun¬ 
drel  maxims  ”  and  humorous  blackguardism. 

Pantagruel  meets  with  Panurge  in  his  walks  through  the 
•city,  and  he  is  described  as  “  un  homme  beau  de  stature  et 
dl^gant  en  tous  lineamens  du  corps ;  ”  such,  in  fact,  as 
RaMlais  himself  was.  It  is  clear  enough,  too,  that  the 
auth^  dwells,  lovingly  on  the  traits  —  even  on  the  most 
abominable  ones  —  of  his  creation.  It  is  possible  that  he 
began  by  drawing  upon  his  own  character  for  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  Panurge  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  friend  of  the 


most  learned,  religious,  high-stationed,  and  thoughtful  men 
of  the  time  was  not  a  man  of  the  ruffianly  and  scoundrel 
instincts  of  the  dependant  of  Pantagruel. 

Panurge  is  often  alluded  to  as  a  pedant,  the  forerunner 
of  the  character  that  we  find  so  commonly  in  the  comedies 
and  romances  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  — 
a  man  in  whose  mouth  learning  and  science  are  intended 
to  be  made  contemptible.  This  conception  of  Panurge’s 
character  is,  we  are  of  opinion,  entirely  erroneous.  No¬ 
where  in  the  writings  of  Rabelais  do  we  find  true  learning 
held  up  to  ridicule.  Wit  was  fur  a  time  on  the  side  of 
deep  learning.  To  remember  what  a  dozen  obscure 
authors  of  antiquity  had  said  on  a  particular  subject,  was 
to  treat  it  exhaustively  and  was,  in  contemporary  opinion, 
better  than  to  be  wise  or  witty  in  an  original  manner.  No 
man  of  his  time  could  quote  the  ancients  so  fully  or  so 
happily  as  Rabelais,  and  therefore  no  man  was  less  inclined 
to  make  fun  of  what  gained  him  praise  and  power.  From 
the  Rabelaisian  point  of  view,  it  was  the  unlearned  who 
were  laughed  at  for  their  ignorance. 

The  pedant  of  the  Spanish  and  French  dramas  was  the 
growth  of  a  later  and  a  very  different  period.  When  pro¬ 
found  learning  like  Rabelais’  began  to  get  rarer,  and  the 
majority  of  men  of  wit  were  unburdened  with  any  load  of 
ancient  lore,  it  began  to  be  asked  whether  an  opinion 
was  any  the  better  for  being  old,  and  whether  men  who  pos¬ 
sessed  no  wisdom  but  what  they  had  got  at  second-hand 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  therefore  to  be  esteemed. 
The  crowd  of  the  unlearned  then  began  to  ridicule  the 
possessors  of  what  they  had  not  themselves  acquired,  and 
what  they  could  persuade  themselves  they  were  the  better 
for  being  without.  Thereupon  Lope  de  Vega  created  the 
pedant  of  the  Spanish  stage,  and  after  him  Molibre  made 
the  character  still  more  famous  and  still  mere  ridiculous ; 
and  from  then  almost  to  the  present  day  the  more  popular 
kind  of  wit  has,  for  the  most  part,  kept  aloof  from  learning, 
to  the  no  small  detriment  of  one  and  the  other  —  the  divorce 
of  the  two  having,  we  may  hope,  reached  its  climax  in  the 
Hooks  and  Colmans,  the  professedly  ignorant  buffoons  of 
our  Regency  period. 

Laurence  Sterne  contended  that  no  one  not  himself 
possessed  of  a  “  Shandean  ”  humor  could  appreciate  and 
sympathize  with  his  accounts  of  the  Shandy  family,  and  so 
Rabelais  —  Sterne’s  prototype  —  will  have  it  that  no  non- 
Pantagruelist  should  read  his  book.  We  trust  that  neither 
reader  nor  writer  of  this  paper  needs  such  a  qualification ; 
but  it  is  true  enough  that  many  “  grave  and  reverend  ” 
readers  of  Rabelais  are  remote  enough  from  the  Panta- 
gruelic  humor  to  believe  the  world  in  a  conspiracy  against 
their  taste  and  judgment  in  conferring  fame  on  an  author 
whose  wit,  humor,  or  even  meaning  is  quite  intangible  to 
them.  Such  readers  —  and  their  own  printed  admissions 
would  show  them  to  be  not  rare  —  may  reflect  that  the 
lack  of  appreciation  is  in  themselves,  and  that  an  author 
approved  during  his  lifetime  by  such  men  as  Calvin  and 
Cardinal  Du  Bellay,  and  recognized  as  a  genius  by  the 
acclamation  of  succeeding  generations,  cannot  be  contempt¬ 
uously  suppressed  by  modern  purists.  Some  not  quite 
universally  professed  aptitude  is  indeed  required  for  the 
due  appreciation  of  Rabelais.  The  obsolete  language  in 
which  his  wii  is  disguised,  the  “  medimvalism  ”  of  his 
modes  of  thought,  the  obscurity  and  tediousness  of  his 
style,  and  his  continual  allusions  to  matters  which  no 
longer  stir  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  are  not  the  only 
difficulties  which  modern  readers  have  to  contend  against ; 
and  we  must,  after  all,  to  some  extent  consent  to  Rabelais’ 
own  dictum :  “  The  man  must  be  born  a  Pantagruelist 
who  shall  understand  me.” 

No  book  ever  yet  bore  so  little  traces  of  book-making 
about  it.  It  is  as  little  a  literary  undertaking  as  any 
written  work  can  possibly  be,  and  smells  not  at  all  of  the 
”  midnight  oil.”  The  author  makes  it  his  boast,  ”  que 
plus  en  vln  aye  despendu  qu’en  huyle,”  that  his  writings 
nave  more  smell  of  the  wine- cup  than  the  student’s  lamp 
about  them  —  and  so  in  truth  have  they.  It  is  a  book 
which  indeed  has  no  appearance  of  having  been  composed 
at  leisure  in  the  study,  but  reads  like  the  utterances  of  a 
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man  sitting  at  table  with  jovial  boon  companions.  Every 

Eage  brings  before  the  reader  the  revelry  of  a  carouse  — 
e  seems  to  hear  the  confused,  redundant  voices  of  brawl¬ 
ing  feasters,  the  clatter  of  wine-cups,  the  rough  jest,  the 
quick  sally,  the  boisterous  laugb,  and,  above  all  the  noise 
of  the  revellers,  the  great,  hearty,  vociferous  declamation 
of  their  acknowledged  chief,  this  lord  of  misrule,  this  king 
of  joyous  humorists. 

In  the  whole  range  of  literature,  no  author  ever  so  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  placing  such  a  scene  of  feasting  before  his 
readers :  “  Lors  flaccons  d’aller,  iambons  de  trotter,  goube- 
letz  de  voter,  breusses  de  tinter.  Tire,  bailie,  tourne, 
brouille.  Boutte  a  moi  sans  eaue ;  ainsi  mon  ami ;  fbuette 
moi  ce  voyrre  gualentcment ;  produitz  moi  du  clairet, 
voyrre  pleurant.  Trfeves  de  Soif.  Ha !  faulse  fiebure  ne  j 
t’en  iras  tu  pas  ?  ”  What  life,  what  color,  what  animation  : 
in  this  picture  I  what  a  flow,  and  rush,  and  rustle  of  the 
tide  of  low,  sensuous  enjoyment,  and  how  pitiful  that  a  | 
spirit  like  Rabelais’  should  find  in  such  things  its  highest 
gratification  1 

Rabelais  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  His  book, 
which  has  found  in  the  generations  that  have  followed  him, 
more  admirers  and  imitators  than  any  work  of  humor  of 
either  ancient  or  modern  times,  had  sprung  in  the  very  i 
year  of  its  publication  into  almost  its  full  reputation.  , 
Among  the  new  friends  whom  it  procured  for  its  author  | 
was  the  very  celebrated  Bishop  of  Paris,  Jean  Du  Bellay, 
the  foremost  ecclesiastic  of  his  day.  The  Bishop  had  re-  j 
turned  from  his  embassy  to  King  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  j 
and  was  on  his  way  to  a  fresh  mission  to  Pope  Clement, 
when  he  encountered  Rabelais  at  Lyons.  He  invited  the  j 
humorist  to  accompany  him  to  Rome,  and  Rabelais  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  with  eagerness  —  a  strange  attache  ' 
for  a  bishop  on  a  mission  to  a  pope;  but  Jean  Du  Bellay  j 
was  not  an  ordinary  bishop,  nor  at  all  after  the  common  | 
run  of  ambassadors.  He  was  a  practised  and  successful  | 
diplomat  and  politician;  he  may  rank  with  his  contem-  ; 
porary,  Buchanan,  as  a  writer  of  Latin  verse ;  in  other 
words,  he  stands  after  no  one  but  the  poets  of  the  Au¬ 
gustan  'age ;  and  his  eloquence  won  him,  in  the  course  of 
the  mission  on  which  he  was  then  bound,  the  title  of 
Galliarum  Flos  delibatus  —  the  Flower  and  Pink  of  France. 

The  Pope  was  Giulio  dei  Medici,  who  had  taken  the  title 
of  Clement  VH.  At  the  court  of  this  pontiff  Rabelais 
passed  six  months,  and  tradition  has  busied  itself  in  re-  | 
counting  anecdotes  of  his  audacious  bufiboneries  at  the  : 
Papal  court.  We  might  dismiss  them  with  incredulity  | 
had  not  a  well-known  contemporary  French  writer  *  re-  ' 
counted  the  singular  license  of  speech  permitted  by  Pope  | 
Clement  to  a  French  lady;  but,  even  though  these  queer  i 
stories  of  Rabelais*  impertinences  be  true,  they  redound  ! 
but  little  to  his  fame  as  a  wit,  and  are  not  worth  repeating,  j 
An  evidence  of  the  man’s  energy  of  character  is  the  list  ! 
of  plans  he  made  before  going  to  Rome.  He  would  pur-  ' 
•ue  his  medical  studies  and  researches  with  redoubled  ar-  , 
dor  in  a  countrv  where  such  studies  could  at  the  time  be  ' 
most  successfully  followed  ;  and  he  promised  himself  to 
bring  back  many  sanative  plants  aqd  minerals  which  did  ' 
not  exist  in  his  own  country.  He  is  credited  with  having  j 
introduced  into  France  the  species  of  lettuce  now  known  I 
as  Salade  Romaine.  A  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Mailiezais,  j 
his  old  friend,  is  extant,  in  which  he  mentions  his  sending  | 
him  a  present  of  lettuce-seed,  with  full  directions  for  sow¬ 
ing  it.  Such  a  piece  of  practical  wisdom  stands  out  amid  I 
the  cloudy  philosophy  of  his  age  as  particularly  character¬ 
istic  of  the  strong  natural  good  sense  of  Rabelais.  As  if 
these  pharmaceutical  researches  were  not  enough  to  occupy 
his  time,  he  proposed  to  make,  and  actually  began,  a  topo¬ 
graphical  survey  of  Rome,  with  plans  and  drawings  of  the 
ancient  ruins ;  and  he  only  left  off  when  he  was  informed 
that  such  a  survey  was  already  nearly  completed  by  the 
Italian,  Marliani. 

Two  years  later,  Du  Bellay  was  again  sent  to  Rome,  and 
Rabelais  again  accompanied  him  ;  and,  as  he  was  conscious  I 
of  his  many  previous  shortcomings  as  a  Catholic  and  a  ! 

1  BimntOme ;  who,  in  spito  of  his  abominable  book,  is  generally  accredited  | 

1  &  hia  historical  capacity.  | 
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churchman,  he  took  advantage  of  the  high  favor  in  which 
he  stood  with  the  Sacred  College  and  the  new  Pope,  Paul 
HI.,  to  petition  his  Holiness  for  a  plenary  absolution,  prop¬ 
ter  aposlasia,  on  account  of  his  former  apostacy  from  the 
faith.  He  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  reenter  the 
Benedictine  order,  and  to  practise  the  medical  art.  He 
further  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  bull,  which  assured  him 
of  protection  from  the  ecclesiastical  persecution  which  was 
now  in  full  activity  in  his  own  country. 

It  was  probably  on  the  occasion  of  his  return  from  Rome 
the  second  time,  that  the  incident  occurred  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  proverbial  phrase,  “  mauvais  quart-d’heure  de 
Rabelais,”  in  allusion  to  the  disagreeable  interval  of  time 
between  the  termination  of  an  entertainment  and  the  set¬ 
tlement  with  one’s  host.  Rabelais  was  on  his  way  to  Paris, 
and  stopped  at  Lyons,  his  pecuniary  resources  quite  ex¬ 
hausted,  when  the  critical  quarter  of  an  hour  arrived. 
Many  a  man  has  been  in  such  a  dilemma  before  and  since ; 
certainly  no  one  ever  extricated  himself  by  such  an  expe¬ 
dient  as  Rabelais  employed.  When  the  hour  of  reckoning 
was  at  hand,  he  caused  an  intimation  to  be  made  to  the 
principal  physicians  of  the  city  that  a  distinguished  man 
of  science,  on  his  return  from  foreign  travel,  was  waiting 
to  give  them  an  audience.  They  came,  the  story  goes,  in 
numbers  ;  and  Rabelais  received  them  in  an  eccentric  cos¬ 
tume,  and  harangued  them  on  the  most  abstruse  profes¬ 
sional  points.  They  listened  to  the  profoundly  scientific 
talk  of  their  visitor  with  respect,  which  was  converted  into 
horror  when  the  unknown  physician  began  to  inveigh 
against  the  crimes  and  tyranny  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
France.  “  My  arts  can  here  avail,”  said  the  learned  stran¬ 
ger,  and  he  produced  a  flask.  “  This,”  said  he,  “  is  a  subtle 
poison  brought  by  me  from  Italy,  and  I  intend  it  for  the 
King  himself.”  He  proceeded  to  hold  forth  upon  its  deadly 
qualities ;  but  the  loyal  doctors,  looking  at  each  other  with 
consternation,  retired  silently  from  the  room,  and  Rabelais 
was  left  alone.  In  a  few  minutes  they  had  told  the  tale  of 
intended  treason  to  the  city  magistrates.  The  inn  was 
surrounded,  the  intending  poisoner  arrested,  placed  in  a 
litter,  and  carried,  guarded  by  soldiers,  with  all  dispatch 
and  care,  as  a  prisoner  of  distinction,  to  Paris. 

There  arrived,  and  the  news  conveyed  to  King  Francis, 
his  Majestv  was  moved  with  curiosity  to  see  so  singular 
and  so  bold  a  criminal,  and  ordered  him  to  be  brought  into 
the  royal  presence.  The  king  recognized  the  humorist  at 
a  glance,  and  at  once  guessed  his  reason  for  wishing  to  be 
brought  to  court  free  of  expense.  Turning  to  the  Lyons 
doctors,  who  had  followed  the  prisoner  to  give  evidence  on 
his  prosecution,  he  thanked  them  for  their  loyal  zeal,  but 
assured  them  that  he  was  too  well  satisfied  of  the  fidelity 
■of  his  subject,  Rabelais,  to  care  to  listen  to  a  charge  of 
treason  against  him. 

To  a  student  of  these  times,  when  religious  persecution 
was  so  active  and  so  constant,  it  may  seem  extraordinary 
that  a  man  like  Rabelais,  who  had  said  and  done  enough 
against  the  Catholic  religion  to  bring  twenty  ordinary  men 
to  the  stake,  should  haye  escaped,  if  not  threats  of  perse¬ 
cution,  at  least  any  positive  molestation.  He  owed  his 
safety  partly  to  the  personal  favor  he  enjoyed  with  popes, 
kings,  cardinals,  bishops,  statesmen,  and  courtiers,  partly 
to  the  fact  of  his  being  a  member  of  a  profession  which 
was  beginning  more  and  more  to  stand  apart  and  hold  its 
own  against  the  bigotry  of  churchmen,  and  he  owed  a  good 
deal  of  his  immunity  from  harm  to  his  own  active  and  well- 
judged  counter  intrigues  in  opposition  to  those  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  whereby  he  obtained  at  critical  times  sanctions  of  his 
works  under  the  king’s  hand,  and  indults  and  briefs  from 
the  court  of  Rome,  which  his  intending  persecutors  were 
compelled  to  respect. 

Rabelais  enjoys  the  somewhat  uncommon  distinction  of 
having  been  roundly  abused  both  by  Catholics  and  Re¬ 
formers  ;  but  this  was  only  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
had  begun  by  a  leaning  towards  the  Reformed  religion,  and 
he  earned  the  approval,  or  something  not  far  from  it,  of 
Beza  and  even  of  Calvin.  What  were  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  man  in  such  evil  odor  with  both  parties  ? 
It  is  a  question  doubly  interesting ;  first,  as  concerning  such 
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a  man  as  Rabelais,  and  secondly,  as  concerning  any  promi¬ 
nent  man,  at  a  period  the  most  critical  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

When  Rabelais  was  a  young  man  profane  learning  was 
so  greatly  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  corruptions  of  church¬ 
men  had  so  utterly  discountenanced  religion,  that  learned 
men,  and  men  who  wished  to  pass  for  such,  professed  to 
disbelieve  in  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Luther, 
coming  to  Rome,  heard  priests  who  had  just  been  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  Mass  openly  deny  its  efficacy.  A  learned  Italian, 
getting  into  an  argument  with  Erasmus,  attempted  to  con¬ 
vince  Eim,  out  of  Pliny,  that  the  souls  of  men  and  of 
beasts  were  equally  mortal,  and  Pomponazzo,  the  most 
celebrated  philosopher  of  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
openly  held  on  this  point  with  Pliny.  No  man  was  even 
thought  in  the  fashion,  who  did  not  entertain  some  pet 
doctrine  at  variance  with  those  of  the  church. 

A  reaction  against  this  levity  of  opinion  began  to  take 
place  in  the  more  decent  pontificates  of  Hadrian,  Clement, 
and  Paul  HI.,  and  took  the  form  of  a  leaning  towards 
Protestant  reform.  Ranke  has  given  a  list  of  eminent 
Italians  who  held  to  the  doctrine  of  justification,  and  in 
their  writings  used  language  which  is  nothing  else  than 
pure  Orthodox  Lutheranism,  and  he  describes  the  growth 
and  ^spread  of  these  opinions  throughout  Italy.  A  similar 
reread  of  reformed  religious  opinion,  taking  the  form  of 
Calvinism,  had  begun  at  a  somewhat  later  period  in  France, 
and  had  become  so  universal,  that  the  Venetian  ambassa¬ 
dor,  .n  156'l,  says  that  three  fourths  of  the  kingdom  was 
Protestant.  Another  observer  says  that  the  king  and  the 
peasants  were  still  Catholic,  but  that  all  other  classes,  even 
the  ecclesiastics,  had  become  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Calvinism. 

VVe  have  little  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  Rabelais 
made  some  sort  of  a  compromise  between  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  in  his  youth,  and  the  opinions  held  by  most 
thoughtful  men  in  his  middle  age.  He  was,  as  a  very  little 
acquaintance  with  his  pages  will  show,  an  irreverent 
rather  than  a  sceptical  man.  We  believe  Rabelais  to  have 
been  a  Christian,  but  neither  a  good  Catholic  nor  a  good 
Protestant.  The  license  and  hypocrisies  of  Catholic 
churchmen  had  offended  him  in  his  youth,  and  he  reviled 
them  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  copious  vocabulary. 
Their  subsequent  cruel  persecution  of  liberal  opinions  had 
aroused  a  stronger  indignation,  and  even  alarmed  him  for 
himself  and  his  friends,  and  he  assailed  the  church  with 
still  fouler  language.  His  tendency  towards  the  Reformed 
doctrines  is  to  be  gathered  less  from  his  printed  writings  — 
from  which  even  such  prudence  as  he  possessed  would  be 
careful  to  exclude  heretical  passages  —  as  from  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  Reformers  and  their  friends,  and  from  pas¬ 
sages  which  might  be  multiplied  from  their  writings.  A 
single  quotation  from  Calvin  himself  will  suffice  to  prove 
how  nearly,  if  not  how  entirely,  he  had  embraced  their 
doctrines :  “  Rabelais  had,”  he  says,  “  so  admirably  exposed 
the  folly  of  the  papists  {Pnpisiarum  ineptian)  that  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  he  ever  relapsed  into  Popery.  ’ 

What  was  it  that  induced  Rabelaii  to  fall  away  from 
the  Reformed  Church,  or  if  not  quite  that,  to  abuse  Calvin 
and  his  followers  so  roundly  as  he  has  in  his  fifth  book, 
wherein  he  calls  them  “  Demoniacles  Caluins,  imposteurs 
de  Geneve”  —  devil-possessed  Calvinists,  impostors  of 
Geneva  ? 

His  hange  of  opinion,  or  cessation  of  toleration,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Reformers,  whom  he  had  previously  regarded 
with  favor,  and  the  angry  vehemence  of  his  abuse  of  them, 
was,  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  owing  to  Calvin’s  own 
treatment  of  Servetus.  We  have  shown  that  Rabelais  en¬ 
tertained  a  peculiar  horror  of  the  barbarous  repression  of 
heresy  by  the  Catholics.  When  Calvin  took  a  leaf  out  of 
their  book,  and,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  fanaticism, 
began  the  series  of  persecutions  which  eventually  ended  in 
the  cruel  putting  to  death  of  Servetus,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  horror  which  would  be  roused  in  the  mind  of  the  hu¬ 
mane  and  liberal-minded  Rabelais.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  above-quoted  passage  was  written  after 
this  new  intolerance  in  the  Reformers  had  begun.  We  are 


afraid,  however,  that  age,  and  'he  waning  of  enthusiasm 
which  goes  with  it,  and  a  self-indulgent  nature,  had  no 
small  part  in  inducing  some  sort  of  conformity  to  the  faith 
in  which  orthodoxy  was  now  beginning  to  be  unrelentingly 
enforced. 

Notwithstanding  Rabelais’  apparently  careless  and  un¬ 
reserved  utterances,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  exact  definition  either  of  his  political,  religious,  or 
philosophical  opinions.  A  dozen  passages  from  his  book, 
and  as  many,  and  more,  trustworthy  ones  from  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  he  was  a  sin¬ 
cere,  if  not  a  pious  Christian ;  and  yet  we  have  marked 
quite  as  many  in  his  printed  works  which  throw  doubt 
and  even  ridicule  upon  even  such  a  fundamental  doctrine 
as  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  truth,  the  man  wore  a 
mask  during  all  his  life,  and  his  true  thoughts  and  true 
feelings  only  occasionally  show  beneath  the  disguise  of  the 
mime  and  the  buffoon  which  necessity — not  a  disagreea¬ 
ble  one  to  him  —  made  him  adopt. 

It  is  certain  that  he  allowed  his  fancy  to  play  with  the 
idea  of  a  social  Utopia,  as  many  other  wise  men  have  done 
before  and  since  his  time,  and  like  them,  he  considered  the 
matter  half  seriously,  half  fancifully,  without  caring  to 
undergo  the  labor  of  following  his  imagined  scheme  into 
all  the  remote  consequences  with  their  various  ramifica¬ 
tions,  which  are  necessarily  incident  to  such  reformations 
of  the  established  order  of  human  society. 

Rabelais’  Utopia  is  his  imaginary  Convent  of  Theleme, 
already  mentioned,  a  purely  epicurean  scheme  for  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  human  race  ;  a  scheme  in  which  most  of  the 
conditions  and  difficulties  which  have  made  such  problems 
as  yet  insolvable  are,  as  usual,  overlooked,  but  which  is  not 
on  the  whole  more  absurd  than  the  proposals  of  other 
Utopists  from  Plato  to  Fourier. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  Rabelais  and  his  more  intimate 
friends  had  enrolled  themselves  in  a  secret  society  of  Pan- 
tagruelists,  having  for  its  rules  something  like  those  enun¬ 
ciated  for  his  Utopian  convent,  and  for  its  objects  religious 
and  social  reforms.  The  present  writer  has  found  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  such  a  fact  beyond  the  banter  of  the  humorist  and 
his  correspondents,  and  such  banter  must  of  course  not  be 
accepted  in  any  serious  sense. 

The  epicurean  notions  of  Rabelais  were  not  peculiar  to 
himself ;  they  were  common  among  the  more  educated  and 
refined  of  his  contemporaries,  though  they  might  be  repu¬ 
diated  by  the  austere  and  the  earnest.  It  became  the 
fashion  of  the  day  among  his  numerous  admirers  to  talk  of 
Pantagruelism  as  a  real  thing,  and  Rabelais  himself  has 
set  the  example,  or  followed  the  fashion,  in  the  prologue  to 
his  fourth  book :  “  Je  suis,”  he  says,  “  sain  et  degourt,  moy- 
ennant  mon  Pantagruelisme  ”  —  I  am  hale  and  hearty  hj 
the  help  of  my  Pantagruelism,  which,  as  you  understand,  is 
“  certaine  gayetd  d’esprit  conficte  en  mespris  des  choses 
fortuites,”  a  certain  sort  of  good-humor  which  comes  from 
contempt  of  the  evil  chances  of  this  world.  If  his  philoso¬ 
phy  went  no  further  than  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to  im¬ 
agine  a  better. 

Rabelais’  long  lifetime  was  occupied  by  many  objects  of 
importance  besides  literature.  He  had  made  anatomy  his 
peculiar  study,  and  he  delivered  brilliant  anatomical  lec¬ 
tures  at  Lyons,  using —  a  rare  circumstance  in  those  days 
—  the  human  subject  in  his  demonstrations.  Astronomy 
he  had  always  studied  ;  and  one  of  his  earliest  works,  a 
parody  upon  the  prophesying  almanac  makers  of  the  day, 
“  La  Pantagrueline  Prognostication,"  in  imitation  of  their 
nonsensical  astrological  jargon,  was  continued  by  him  from 
year  to  year,  and  always  met  with  a  large  sale.  But  this 
"  ingeniosissima  ars  menliendi,"  this  art  of  telling  clever 
lies,  was  not  to  be  put  down  even  by  his  ridicule  of  it,  or  by 
the  growing  light  of  science  in  the  century.  When  he  went 
to  Itome,  he  found  the  drawing  of  horoscopes  a  fashionable 
superstition,  and  he  tells  a  correspondent  that  Paul  HI. 
was  particularly  addicted  to  this  folly.  Moreover,  Cathe¬ 
rine  of  Medicis  had  brought  with  her  to  the  French  Court 
the  Italian  belief  in  astrology,  and  made  it  as  popular  as  in 
Rome  or  Florence.  Rabelais,  whose  astronomical  knowl¬ 
edge  was  in  high  repute,  fell  in,  not  very  creditably,  with 
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the  prevailing  folly,  and  published  serious  astrological  al¬ 
manacs  and  ephemerides,  and  professed,  without  seeming 
compunction,  to  calculate  nativities  and  make  planetary 
predictions. 

While  Rabelais  was  residing  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
Cardinal  Du  Bellay  had,  with  a  view  to  propitiate  Diana 
of  Poictier^  the  still  reigning  favorite  at  court,  held  a  kind 
of  masque,  in  which  a  representation  was  given  of  a  battle 
by  land  and  water.  The  exhibition  was  on  a  scale  of  great 
magnificence,  and  delighted  the  Romans.  It  delighted  the 
Duchess  of  Valentinois  still  more  when  an  account  of  it, 
drawn  up  by  Rabelais  himself,  reached  her ;  for  by  a  happy 
audacity  in  compliment,  the  mistress  of  two  successive 
kings  was  represented  in  the  masque  by  the  chaste  go^ldess, 
her  namesake,  and  the  violence  done  to  possibility  did  not 
make  the  flattery  less  sweet. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Cardinal  of  Guise,  who  at  this 
time  stood  higher,  by  the  favor  of  the  king’s  mistress  and 
by  his  own  abilities,  than  any  other  minister  of  the  crown, 
feu'ed  to  recall  from  Rome  the  payer  of  this  delicate  com¬ 
pliment  lest  it  should  advance  Du  Bellay  dangerously  far 
in  the  good  graces  of  the  powerful  favorite ;  but,  perhaps 
to  CTatify  the  Duchess,  perhaps  in  his  own  interests,  he  re¬ 
called  to  court  the  Cardinal’s  secretary,  Rabelais,  who  had 
had  his  personal  share  in  the  Roman  fStes. 

Guise  possessed,  by  recent  purchase,  the  estate  of  Meu- 
don,  near  Paris.  His  brother,  the  Duke,  lived  there,  and 
the  Cardinal  himself  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  brother’s 
house.  The  parish  church  of  Meudon  was  in  the  gift  of 
Rabelais’  patron,  the  Cardinal  Du  Bellay,  and  it  was  per¬ 
haps  with  the  object  of  having  so  old  and  tried  a  friend 
and  de^ndant  of  his  in  the  vicinity,  that  Du  Bellay  pre¬ 
sented  Rabelais  to  the  living.  After  his  long  discordance 
and  disconnection  with  the  church,  he  again  found  him¬ 
self  its  servant  and  its  minister.  He  lived  much  in  the 
society  of  the  Guises,  his  neighbors,  and  perhaps  acted  as 
a  spy  for  Du  Bellay. 

As  curd  of  Meudon  Rabelais  lived  in  safety,  in  spite  of 
still  frequently  menaced  persecutions,  for  many  years ;  as 
such  he  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age  :  a  heretic 
to  all  intents,  and  yet  favored  by  Catholic  kings  and 
popes ;  a  buftbon,  and  yet  reverenced  by  the  most  learned 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and,  what  is  rarer,  a  philosopher, 
and  yet  in  fellowship  and  favor  with  the  idle  and  the 
ignorant. 

To  arrive  at  all  the  secret  springs  of  this  man’s  charac¬ 
ter  is  a  t^k  which  has  never  yet  been  accomplished,  and 
as  to  which  the  present  writer  at  least  is  ready  to  admit 
his  own  incapacity.  As  yet  no  complete  life  has  been 
written  of  Rabelais,  and  no  satisfactory  commentary  made 
upon  his  works.! 

It  was  clearly  his  object  to  let  his  life  and  its  motives  be 
enigmas  to  his  contemporaries.  In  a  less  intolerant  age 
than  that  in  which  he  lived,  such  a  man  might  have  been 
content  to  live  a  more  earnest  life,  and  to  show  himself  to 
be  what  he  was  at  heart.  But  the  lines  of  Rabelais’  ex¬ 
istence  were  cast  in  times  when,  in  the  clash  of  religious 
opinions,  a  thoughtful  man  and  a  nonconformist  had  need 
to  be  a  hypocrite,  or  a  fugitive,  or  a  martyr.  Rabelais  was 
too  manly  to  be  a  cheat,  too  indifferent  to  fly  his  country 
for  the  sake  of  liberty  of  speech,  and  too  self-loving  to  care 
to  suffer  in  person  for  his  convictions.  So  he  wore  his 
mask  of  epicureanism,  which  was  still  not  entirely  a  mask, 
and  he  dazzled  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  with  the 
flash  of  his  wit,  and  kept  their  ears  full  of  his  boisterous 
laughter,  that  they  might  be  diverted  from  inquiring  too 
closely  into  the  heresies  which  underlay  the  jests  with 
which  he  amused  them. 

The  profound  and  lasting  impression  which  Rabelais’ 
genius  produced  has  caused,  as  we  have  shown,  every  inci¬ 
dent  01  his  life  to  be  invested  with  traditions  which  are 
valuable  chiefly  as  being  a  measure  of  that  impression, 
rather  than  from  any  flavor  of  authenticity  belonging  to 
them.  The  student  of  his  life  and  character  must  use  his 
knowledge  of  that  character  and  life,  and  his  own  native 

^  W«  have,  to  mmdo  extent,  followed  tbe  Mhnoiretpour  Servir  of  H. 
Jacob :  the  beet  and  moat  tniitworthy  life  with  whkh  we  are  aequainted. 
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sagacity,  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false.  He  will 
probably  not  reject  what  is  reported  of  Rabelais’  dying 
moments.  The  humor  which  had  colored  his  life  did  not 
leave  him  at  his  last  hour.  He  punned  upon  the  Benedic¬ 
tine  frock  which  he  wore  on  his  death  bed,  and  he  jested 
with  the  priests  who  attended  him.  Then  as  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  death  seemed  to  overshadow  him,  he  grew  silent. 
Presently  he  was  heard  to  murmur,  “  Je  vais  querir  un 
grand  peut-6tre  ”  (I  am  going  to  resolve  a  great  doubt)  ; 
and  when  the  last  moment  came,  this  great  actor  on  the 
stage  of  our  human  comedy,  cried  out,  “  Draw  the  curtain, 
friends,  the  farce  is  over !  ” 


PRINCE  BISMARCK’S  EARLY  LIFE. 

The  year  that  saw  the  final  overthrow  of  the  first  Napo¬ 
leon  was  the  birth-year  of  the  man  who  was  destined  to 
overturn  the  throne  of  the  second,  and  erect  the  German 
Empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  French.  He  saw  the  light  two 
months  and  a  half  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  was 
born  while  Europe  was  still  one  vast  camp,  and  the  nations 
looked  apprehensively  on  the  wonders  of  military  genius 
that  signalized  the  closing  months  of  the  great  conqueror's 
career.  There  was  a  dramatic  propriety  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  so.  Prince  Bismarck  has  been  a  man  of  war  from  his 
youth.  In  serving  his  king  and  country,  he  has  had  to 
fight  the  enemies  of  both  at  every  step  of  his  career.  On 
his  outset  in  public  life  be  had  to  face  the  Revolution,  and 
seek  to  frustrate  its  hostile  attempts  against  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia.  War  with  Denmark  in  the  interest  of  Germany 
—  the  least  attractive  incident  in  the  story  of  his  life  — 
was  followed  in  a  short  time  by  war  with  Austria  for  the 
sake  of  Prussia ;  and  at  the  crisis  of  the  struggle  Bismarck 
had  to  fight  hard  against  opponents  within,  as  well  as  open 
foes  without  the  kingdom.  Then  came  the  great  war  with 
France,  which  has  changed  the  face  of  Europe,  and  made 
the  beginning  of  a  new  political  epoch  on  the  Continent. 
Fierce  as  was  the  struggle,  and  momentous  the  interests 
involved,  that  has  been  but  the  prelude  to  another  conflict 
that  may  prove  yet  more  important  to  the  world.  For  the 
Franco-German  war  has  brought  in  its  train  tbe  war  of 
the  German  Empire  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  Already 
the  results  are  of  world-wide  moment.  Switzerland  and 
Italy  —  and  even  unhappy  Spain,  in  its  anarchic  fashion  — 
have  followed  suit  in  the  Old  World,  while  a  strictly  Catho¬ 
lic  power  like  Brazil  is  doing  the  same  in  the  New.  Rome 
has  challenged  modern  civilization  to  deadly  conflict. 
Germany  was  the  first  to  take  up  the  glove  flung  down  by 
the  Roman  authorities,  and  the  struggle  is  rapidly  widen¬ 
ing,  and  bids  fair  to  become  co-extensive  with  the  globe. 
This,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not  in  the  thoughts  of  Bismarck 
when  he  made  his  appearance,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  in 
the  first  United  Diet.  The  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends 
has  made  him  the  instrument  in  a  far  grander  struggle  than 
he  dreamed  of.  Gradually  he  has  seen  the  circle  in  which 
bis  influence  operates,  and  the  effects  of  his  policy  show 
themselves,  widening  outwards.  From  the  struggle  to  save 
the  historical  form  of  tbe  national  life  of  Prussia  as  a 
Royal  State,  onwards  to  the  fight  against  the  power  of  Im¬ 
perial  Austria  over  Germany,  with  which  was  bound  up 
the  nature  of  the  German  Empire  —  whether  it  was  to  be 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  Absolutist  or  Constitutional ;  from 
that  forward  to  the  battle  for  ascendancy  over  Europe, 
which  resulted  in  the  constitution  of  the  Empire  and  the 
transfer  of  the  political  centre  of  gravity  from  Paris  to 
Berlin ;  and,  last  of  all,  on  to  the  yet  more  enduring  con¬ 
flict  now  being  waged  between  spiritual  despotism  and 
modern  liberty,  we  have  seen  a  series  of  struggles  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  leader  in  which  has 
been  Prince  Bismarck. 

In  this  light  the  German  Chancellor  may  be  fairly 
claimed  as  what  his  countrymen  call  a  world-historical 
man.  Though  Germany  has  a  predominant,  she  has  no 
exclusive  interest  in  him.  He  belongs  to  the  nineteenth 
century  and  to  Europe.  His  life  is  of  general  interest^ 
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and  in  its  main  outlines  the  story  of  the  earlier  portion  of  | 
it  may  best  be  briefly  told  by  allowing  the  words  of  the  | 
Chancellor,  with  a  few  incidents  of  his  career  interwoven, 
to  tell  their  own  tale. 

Bismarck’s  introduction  to  public  life  was  scarcely  more 
favorable  than  that  of  the  present  leader  of  the  English 
Conservative  party  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons.  English  I 
journalists  have  often  dwelt  on  the  proud  prophetic  words  | 
in  which,  at  the  moment  of  seeming  discomflture,  Mr.  Dis-  1 
raeli  foreshadowed  his  future  triumph.  Bismarck’s  first  i 
words  at  the  sitting  of  the  Three  Estates,  in  May,  1847,  I 
were  certainly  not  less  significant,  though  of  a  less  per-  | 
sonal  character.  Tlie  Diet  was  in  the  midst  of  a  vague, 
but  passionate  discussion  on  the  form  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  right  especially  of  the  people  to  a  larger  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  One  of  the  deputies,  carried  : 
away  by  his  enthusiasm,  alleged  that  in  1813  the  great  i 
object  of  the  people,  in  rising  to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke, 
had  been  that  they  might  obtain  a  popular  constitution.  I 
Were  those  who  had  saved  the  Fatherland  with  the 
Throne  not  entitled  to  govern  themselves  ?  At  this  point 
a  deputy  wearing  the  King’s  colors,  in  the  flush  of  early 
manhood,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  tribune.  Of  mascu¬ 
line  stature,  with  hair  and  beard  cut  short,  large  bright 
iercing  eyes,  and  with  the  aspect  of  vigorous  health  on 
is  ruddy  countenance,  the  speaker  in  shrill  and  somewhat 
hesitating  accents  ventured  to  ask  his  hearers  to  return 
from  the  region  of  romance  to  reality.  He  felt  compelled 
to  contradict  the  assertion  made  frequently  there  and  else¬ 
where,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  necessity  for  a  consti¬ 
tution,  that  the  movement  of  the  people  in  1813  was  due 
to  any  other  causes  and  motives  than  to  the  feeling  of 
shame  that  the  stranger  should  rule  in  the  land.  The  in¬ 
terruption  was  resented  by  the  Reformers  of  the  Chamber 
as  an  insult.  What  could  Bismarck  (for  it  was  he)  know 
of  that  by-past  period,  since  he  had  borne  no  share  in  the 
rising  of  1813?  Clamors,  hisses,  and  outcries  forced  him 
to  silence;  but,  undismayed  by  the  tumult,  he  drew  a 
paper  from  his  pocket,  and  occupied  himself  in  reading  it  i 
till  order  was  restored.  “  I  cannot  of  course  dispute,”  I 
Bismarck  then  replied,  “  that  I  was  not  alive  at  that  time,  j 
and  it  has  always  been  to  me  a  source  of  regret  that  I  was  I 
not  privileged  to  take  part  in  that  rising.  My  regret,  how-  | 
ever,  is  diminished  by  the  explanation  I  have  received  re-  | 
garding  that  movement.  I  always  believed  that  the  servi¬ 
tude  against  which  the  people  then  rebelled  was  a  foreign 
servitude,  but  I  am  now  informed  that  it  lay  at  home.  I 
am  not  by  any  means  thankful  for  the  correction.”  From 
that  moment  Bismarck  was  the  object  of  suspicion  and  at¬ 
tack  to  the  Liberals  and  Reformers  of  the  period.  He 
stood  aloof  from,  and  was  marked  as  hostile  to,  the  move¬ 
ment  which  sought  national  life  and  strength  from  consti¬ 
tutional  forms.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  passing 
popular  enthusiasm,  for  he  saw  that  forms  were  useless 
unless  they  illustrated  facts,  —  that  there  must  be  a  na¬ 
tional  life  in  existence  before  it  could  make  itself  a  power 
through  any  political  machinery.  At  the  time  he  thus 
gave  a  faint  indication  of  the  work  he  was  so  largely  to 
accomplish,  in  regenerating  and  transforming  Germany,  he 
was  thirty-two  years  of  age,  having  been  born  at  Schon- 
hausen  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1815. 

The  birthplace  of  the  future  Minister-President  and 
Chancellor  was  the  family  seat  of  the  Bismarcks,  who  had 
lived  there  for  a  period  of  about  three  centuries.  A  plain, 
four-square,  massive-looking  house,  simple  inside  and  out, 
and  overshadowed  hy  linden-trees  and  chestnuts,  occupies 
the  spot  where,  in  1642,  the  old  castle  was  burnt  down  in 
the  troublous  times  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Like  many 
another  country-house,  Schonhausen  hore  the  character  of 
being  haunted,  and  weird  tales  used  to  he  told  of  cold 
breaths  causing  icy  horrors  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
sounds  of  opening  and  shutting  doors,  footfalls  in  the  pas¬ 
sages,  and  even  apparitions  of  white  forms  which  beckoned 
to  those  that  saw  to  follow  them.  The  forefathers  of  Bis¬ 
marck  were  not  of  the  high  aristocracy  of  Germany,  and 
there  are  still  disputes  carried  on  with  much  display  of 
erudition,  as  to  whether  the  family  was  not  of  plebeian 


origin.  The  inquiry  is  not  tempting.  Bismarck’s  biog¬ 
rapher,  Hesekiel,  fights  hard  for  the  patrician  descent  of 
his  hero,  so  as  to  give  him  a  place  from  ancestral  claims 
among  at  least  the  genuine  Junker  class.  'There  is  no 
doubt  that  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  town  of 
Stendal  numbered  among  its  most  important  and  influen¬ 
tial  burgesses  one  Rule,  Rulo,  or  Rudolph  von  Bismarck, 
who  was  held  in  much  esteem  by  his  fellow-townsmen.  As 
a  member  of  the  Guild  of  Tailors,  his  connections  seem 
more  of  civic  than  aristocratic  character,  and  the  records 
of  Stendal  prove  him  a  man  of  energy  and  public  spirit. 
He  carried  on  long  controversies  with  the  clergy  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  advance  the  educational  interests  of  the  town. 
The  privilege  of  supervising  the  public  schools  was  claimed 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Nicholas  Cathedral  as  their  pecul¬ 
iar  prerogative.  The  Council  of  Stendal,  aided  by  Bis¬ 
marck,  disputed  their  authority,  in  consequence  of  which 
Rule  Bismarck  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Church, 
and  it  seems  probable  lived  and  died  excommunicated. 
He  left  four  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Claus  von  Bismarck, 
was  an  influential  member  of  the  Council,  and  displayed 
much  wisdom  and  prudence  in  bringing  to  an  end  the 
quarrels  with  the  Church,  He  was  better  known  as  the 
leader  of  the  patrician  party  of  Stendal  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  democratic  guilds.  But  he  did  not 
fare  well  in  the  fight,  which  ended  in  his  banishment  from 
the  town  by  the  triumphant  democrats.  Afterwards,  Claus 
von  Bismarck  devoted  his  energies  to  the  service  of  the 
Bavarian  Margrave,  Ludwig,  from  whom  in  1345  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  fief  tor  himself  and  descendants  the  castle  of 
Burgstall,  a  strong  place  which  guarded  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  Alt  Alark  towards  Magdeburg.  Therewith 
the  Bismarck  family  entered  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  of 
the  Alt  Mark  as  the  owners  of  a  castle.  Afterwards  Burg¬ 
stall  was  exchanged  for  Schonhausen,  which  was  granted 
to  the  family  by  the  Kurfurst  George.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  draw  further  upon  the  old  archives.  The  Bismarcks, 
thus  ennobled,  produced  in  the  centuries  that  followed  not 
a  few  who  won  distinction  for  themselves  in  various  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  offices.  If  the  “  blue  blood  ”  of  the 
family  be  not  of  the  purest,  it  is  pure  enough  to  satisfy  all 
reasonable  demands. 

The  father  of  the  present  Prince  Bismarck,  Charles  Will¬ 
iam  Ferdinand  von  Bismarck,  born  13th  November,  1771, 
married,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1806,  the  youngest  daughter, 
then  nineteen  years  of  age,  of  Privy  Councillor  Anastasius 
Ludwig  Menken,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Prussia.  From  this  union  came  six  children,  of 
whom  three  died  early.  The  fourth  was  Otto  Eduard 
Leopold,  now  Prince  and  Chancellor.  His  brother  Bern- 
hard,  is  five  years  his  senior  ;  and  his  sister  Malvina  about 
twelve  years  his  junior.  The  early  childhood  of  Otto  was 
spent  at  Kniephof,  an  estate  in  Pomerania,  to  which  the 
family  went  on  removing  from  Schonhausen,  in  1816,  and 
which  had  become  theirs  through  the  death  of  a  cousin. 
From  the  same  source  were  derived  two  other  estates, 
Jarchlin  and  Kurz.  In  1838  the  father.  Captain  von  Bis¬ 
marck,  gave  over  these  estates  to  his  two  sons,  by  whom 
they  were  farmed  jointly.  Afterwards  the  property  was 
divided,  and  Otto  received  Kniephof  and  Jarchlin  as  his 
share.  On  the  death,  however,  of  the  father,  in  1845, 
Jarchlin  passed  to  the  elder  brother,  and  the  prince  ob¬ 
tained  Schonhausen.  He  kept  Kniephof  till  1868,  when 
he  purchased  his  favorite  Varzin,  where  he  now  spends  so 
much  of  his  leisure  time,  and  recruits  his  exhausted  energies, 
after  the  storms  and  trials  of  political  and  official  life  in 
Berlin. 

Bismarck’s  mother,  who  early  set  her  heart  on  Otto  be¬ 
coming  a  diplomatist,  was  a  woman  of  considerable  gifts 
and  accomplishments.  Endowed  with  personal  beauty  as 
well,  she  exercised  no  small  influence  in  the  society  in 
which  she  mingled,  both  in  the  country  and  in  Berlin.  Of 
a  lively  disposition,  she  was  fond  of  company,  and  took  a 
deep  interest  in  politics,  in  which,  following  her  father,  her 
leanings  were  Liberal.  It  used  to  be  said  ^at  “  the  mother 
was  the  brain,  and  the  father  the  heart  ”  of  the  family. 
'The  latter  was  an  amiable,  somewhat  stately  gentleman. 
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pusionately  fond  of  country  life^  and  its  occupations,  and 
devoted  to  hunting,  of  the  manner  of  which  we  have  a 
humorous  presentation  in  a  letter  from  the  Chancellor  to 
his  sister,  written  in  1844:  “I  have  heen  living  here,” 
he  writes,  “  with  my  father,  reading,  smoking,  walking, 
helping  him  to  eat  lampreys,  and  occasionally  playing  a 
comedy  with  him  which  he  is  pleased  to  call  fox-hunting. 
We  go  out  in  the  pouring  rain,  or  when  there  are  six  de- 

Sees  of  frost,  with  Ihle,  Beilin,  and  Carl ;  surround  with 
e  most  sportsmanlike  prudence,  silently,  and  with  careful 
observance  of  the  wind,  a  pine  thicket,  though  all  of  us,  not 
even  excepting  father,  are  firmly  convinced  there  is  no  liv¬ 
ing  creature  there,  unless  it  be  some  old  woman  gathering 
w(^.  Ihle,  Carl,  and  two  dogs  then  rush  through  the 
thicket,  uttering  the  strangest  and  most  discordant  sounds ; 
father  stands  motionless  and  attentive,  with  weapon  pre¬ 
pared,  as  if  be  really  expected  an  animal,  till  ihle  shouts 
out  straight  before  him,  ‘  Hu  I  la,  la  I  he,  he  I  ’  in  the 
queerest  manner.  Then  father  asks  me  in  the  simplest  way 
if  I  have  seen  nothing ;  and  I,  with  the  slightest  imssible 
accent  of  surprise,  reply,  *  No,  nothing  at  all.*  Then  in 
spite  of  the  weather,  we  go  on  to  another  thicket,  whose 
supposed  productiveness  in  wild  animals  Ihle  it  wont  to 
boast  of  with  confidence.  So  it  goes  on  for  three  or  four 
hours,  without  the  passion  seeming  to  grow  cold  for  a  mo 
ment  in  father,  Ihle,  and  Fingal.  Besides,  we  inspect  daily 
the  orangery  twice  over,  and  once  the  sheeppens:  consult 
the  four  thermometers  in  the  parlor  every  nour,  mark  the 
weather-glass,  and,  since  the  weather  has  been  fine,  have 
brought  the  clocks  so  exactly  with  the  sun,  that  only  the 

clock  in  the  library  is  one  stroke  behind  the  rest . 

The  Elbe  is  frozen.  The  wind  is  S.S.E . I  give  these 

particulars  to  show  how  you  might  write  more  about  the 
details  of  your  life  in  your  letters,  as  they  greatly  amuse 
father ;  —  who  has  been  to  see  you  and  Curts,  whom  you 
visit,  what  you  had  for  dinner,  how  the  horses  do  and  the 
servants  quarrel,  whether  the  doors  rattle  and  the  windows 
are  tight — in  short,  events,  facts.” 

When  six  years  old,  the  little  Otto  was  sent  to  Berlin  to 
school,  where  his  brother  Bernhard  was.  He  did  not  love 
the  place,  suffered  severely  from  home  sickness,  and  when 
out  walking  could  not  see  a  plough  going  without  crying. 
From  the  ^arding-school  he  passed  to  the  Frederick  Will¬ 
iam  Gymnasium,  and  while  the  two  boys  were  at  home  in 
the  house  in  Berlin  which  their  parents  bad  engaged,  their 
education  was  carried  on  by  tutors.  Dr.  Bonnell,  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  Gymnasium,  wrote  about  Otto  when  twelve 
years  old  in  the  following  terms ;  “  Bismarck  attracted 
my  attention  from  the  first  day  of  his  entrance,  on  which 
occasion  the  new  arrivals  sat  in  the  school-room  on  benches 
ranged  one  behind  the  other,  so  that  the  teachers  bad 
the  opportunity  of  observing  the  new  pupils  during  the 
ceremony  of  introduction.  Otto  von  Bismarck  sat  among 
his  companions  with  evident  attention,  a  bright  friendly- 
boy’s  face  and  clear  sparkling  eyes,  so  that  I  thought  to 
myself,  ‘  That  is  a  promising  little  fellow,  I  will  keep  an 
eye  on  him.’  In  Easter,  1831,  he  came  to  my  house  as  a 
boarder,  and  conducted  himself  in  my  simple  household  in 
an  amiable  and  modest  fashion.  He  was  very  affectionate. 
In  the  evenings  he  rarely  went  out,  and  when  I  was  not  at 
home  he  entertained  himself  chatting  innocently  with  my 
wife,  and  showed  a  strong  liking  for  quiet  domestic  life. 

An  excellent  memory  and  quickness  of  apprehension 
made  the  acquisition  of  languages  easy,  and  at  this  time  be 
was  fond  of  studying  the  history  of  the  Fatherland.  From 
Berlin  the  youth  passed  in  1832,  when  about  seventeen 
years  old,  to  the  University  at  Gottingen.  He  bad  longed 
for  the  freedom  of  student  life  and  resolved  to  enjoy  it. 
The  bolder  and  less  amiable  side  of  his  character  showed 
itself  prominently  at  the  University,  where  he  took  his  fill 
of  the  wil<l  liberty  then  characteristic  of  the  German  stu¬ 
dent.  During  his  first  three  terms  he  is  said  to  have  fought 
more  than  twenty  duels.  In  such  a  life  there  was  not  much 
room  for*  study,  and  he  was  seldom  seen  at  lecture,  though 
he  managed  to  get  good  testimonials  from  his  teachers.  In 
the  autumn  of  1833,  he  returned  to  Berlin  ostensibly  to 
prepare  for  his  legal  examination,  though  the  time  spent  in 


work  was  slight.  However  he  duly  passed  his  examination 
and  became  Auscultator  (Examiner)  in  the  spring  of  1835, 
living  meanwhile  in  apartments  with  his  brother  Bernhard, 
who  after  a  few  years’  service  in  the  Guards  became  a 
Referendarius.  Otto  followed  his  example  the  next  year; 
but  the  pleasures  of  society  had  more  attraction  for  him 
than  legal  pursuits.  He  vbited  France  and  Belgium  with 
some  French  and  English  friends,  and  found  great  delight 
in  social  enjoyments  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  ret¬ 
rospect  of  this  period  was  not  satisfactory  to  him  in  after 
years,  as  we  see  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  wife  from 
Frankfort  in  July,  1851.  In  it  he  says,  “  The  day  before 
yesterday  I  went  to  Wiesbaden,  and  with  mingled  sadness 
and  worldly  wisdom  contemplated  the  scenes  of  early  folly. 
Would  that  it  might  please  God  to  fill  with  bis  clear  and 
strong  wine  this  vessel  in  which  formerly  the  champagne 
of  twenty -one  years’  old  youth  foamed  idly,  leaving  only 
loathing  behind.  How  many  are  under  the  sod  with  whom 
then  I  flirted,  drank,  and  diced  I  How  have  my  views  of 
things  changed  during  the  fourteen  years  that  have  seen 
so  many  alterations  I  How  much  is  little  to  me  which  then 
seemed  great,  and  how  much  honorable  which  1  then  de¬ 
spised  1  How  much  foliage  may  yet  grow  green  in  our 
inner  man,  spread  out,  rustle,  and  fade  away  valueless  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  fourteen  years,  till  1865,  if  we  live  to  see  it  I 
I  do  not  understand  how  a  man  who  thinks  about  himself 
and  yet  knows  and  wishes  to  know  nothing  of  God,  can 
support  his  existence  out  of  very  weariness  and  disgust.  I 
do  not  know  how  I  bore  it  formerly  ;  if  I  were  now  to  live 
without  God,  without  thee,  without  children,  as  then, — I 
would  not  know  in  very  truth  why  I  should  not  put  away 
life  like  a  soiled  robe  :  and  yet  most  of  my  acquaintances 
are  in  that  state  and  live  on.”  He  felt  differently  in  those 
young  days,  though  in  writing  in  mature  manhood  in  this 
manner,  Bismarck  is  under  the  influence  of  no  misanthropic 
mood.  I  am  healthy  and  cheerful,”  he  adds,  ”  though 
the  longing  for  home  and  children  and  the  scenes  of  the 
country  tinge,”  he  confesses,  bis  feelings,  with  melancholy. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  next  lew  years  of  his  life. 
We  find  him  serving  his  country,  in  the  department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  and  then  in  that  of  Administration,  and  at  Aachen  in 
connection  with  the  Crown  Court  there.  From  thence  he 
removed  to  Potsdam  in  1837,  and  the  following  year  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Jager  Guard.  Meantime  the  pater¬ 
nal  estates  in  Pomerania  required  supervision  to  save  them, 
from  ruin,  and  Captain  Bismarck  conseijuently  divided 
them  in  1839.  In  that  year,  then,  Otto  and  his  brother 
took  up  the  burden  of  their  cultivation,  which  they  contin¬ 
ued  to  share  during  two  years  till  the  marriage  of  the  elder 
brother,  when  the  division  took  place  which  gave  Kniep- 
hof  and  Jarchlin  to  the  Chancellor.  The  personal  life  of 
Bismarck  during  this  year  continued  to  be  of  that  lively 
character  over  which  he  lamented  so  bitterly  afterwards. 
This  was  the  Sturm  und  Drang  Zeit  of  his  existence.  Sto¬ 
ries  of  his  dissoluteness  and  pride,  his  daring  feats  as  a 
rider  and  his  achievements  as  a  boon  companion,  his  disre¬ 
gard  of  conventional  rules,  and  bis  love  of  wild  adventures, 
are  numerous.  The  youthful  owner  of  Kniephof  was  to  be 
often  seen  careering  wildly  across  the  country,  alone  or  in 
the  company  of  gay  friends,  who  were  his  ijuests  ;  and  such 
was  the  impression  he  produced  on  the  quiet  country  pop¬ 
ulation,  that  he  came  to  be  generally  known  among  them 
as  “  Mad  Bismarck.”  The  death  of  his  mother  in  1839 
left  him  still  more  his  own  master.  But  though  the  By- 
ronic  mood  was  strong  upon  him,  he  did  not  abandon  him¬ 
self  to  the  mere  delights  of  sense.  Even  at  this  period  he 
stuilied  much,  reading  deeply  in  Spinoza  and  in  works  in 
philosophy  and  theology,  though  history  continued  his  fa¬ 
vorite  pursuit.  As  a  relief  from  the  dark  thoughts  that 
haunted  him,  he  took  to  travelling,  visited  France  and 
England,  and  for  a  time  resumed  his  post  as  Referendarius. 
at  Potsdam  under  the  Crown. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  influence  which  his  studies 
had  on  his  thoughts  and  views  of  life;  but,  although  re¬ 
garded  with  apprehension  as  the  “  M  id  Bismarck,”  he  was 
still  held  in  great  esteem  by  his  neighbors,  who  desired  him 
to  take  the  appointment  of  Landrath,  which  he  declined. 
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His  residence  in  Pomerania  after  his  return  from  Potsdam,  | 
was  varied  by  frequent  journeys  to  Berlin  and  Schonbausen, 
as  well  as  by  longer  visits  paid  to  France  and  Italy.  After  | 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1845,  six  years  subsequent  to  that 
of  his  mother,  Bismarck  settled  at  Schonbausen,  surren¬ 
dering  Jarchlin  to  his  brother.  He  resided  henceforth  at 
Schonbausen,  and  was  successively  Dyke  Captain  and 
Knight’s  Deputy  in  the  Saxon  Provincial  Diet.  It  was  in 
this  latter  capacity  that  he  attended  the  First  United  Diet 
in  1847,  when  he  made  his  appearance  as  an  opponent  of 
the  democratic  Keforniers  of  that  period  in  the  manner 
already  noticed.  This  year  also  saw  him  married,  and 
thereby  he  attained  the  satisfaction  and  tranquillity  which 
had  hitherto  been  so  conspicuous  by  their  aosence.  His 
young  bride  was  Johanna  von  Putkammer,  the  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  quiet  good  Christian  family,  who  resided  at  Rein- 
feld,  in  Pomerania.  Johanna’s  fatner  was  alarmed  at  first 
at  “  Mad  Bismarck  ”  being  a  suitor  for  his  daughter’s  hand. 

“  It  was  as  if  I  had  been  felled  with  an  axe,”  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed  when  the  suit  was  urged.  But  he  consented 
at  last,  and  he  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  permission  he 
then  gave.  To  Bismarck,  his  marriage  was  a  turning-point 
in  his  history.  He  was  deeply  susceptible  to  external  in¬ 
fluences.  11  e  learned  from  life  and  life’s  experit  nces,  and 
his  union  with  the  daughter  of  a  pious  house,  the  content¬ 
ment  and  happiness  of  family  life,  and  his  own  greater 
practical  activity  revolutionized  bis  being.  We  have  seen 
the  deep  regret  with  which  he  looked  back  in  after  years 
on  the  revelries  of  youth.  He  felt  that  bis  nature  had  been 
allowed  to  run  to  seed.  He  had  no  centre,  no  lodestars,  no 
prime  object  in  life.  These  were  now  supplied  to  him. 
Domestic  life,  the  satisfaction  of  home,  the  ties  of  wife  and 
children,  the  sense  of  duty  these  aroused,  and  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  they  deepened,  led  him  to  alter  altogether 
his  views  of  life.  I'hrough  the  earthly  ties,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  he  was  led  to  realize  the  heavenly  ones.  The 
family  on  earth  quickened  the  too  long  dormant  feeling, 
that  he  was  a  member  of  another  family,  even  a  spiritual, 
and  that  his  Father  was  in  heaven.  How  he  came  to  real¬ 
ize  these  feelings  we  cannot  trace,  but  we  know  that  he  did 
realize  them.  Writing  long  afterwards,  in  August,  1861, 
to  his  brother-in-law,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  child, 
Bismarck  says,  “  Such  a  blow  is  beyond  reach  of  human 
consolation,  and  yet  we  have  a  natural  longing  to  be  near 
those  we  love  in  their  hour  of  bereavement,  and  to  mourn 
in  common  along  with  them.  -That  is  all  we  can  do.  A 
heavier  sorrow  could  not  have  overtaken  you ;  to  lose  so 
amiable  and  [iromising  a  child  in  this  way,  and  to  bury  in 
his  grave  all  the  hopes  that  were  to  be  the  joy  of  your  old 
age ;  so  long  as  you  are  in  this  world  you  will  never  cease 
to  sorrow  over  it,  and  I  feel  that  to  be  so  with  deep  and 
painful  sympathy.  We  lie  perplexed  and  helpless  in  God’s 
mighty  band  if  He  himself  will  not  come  to  our  aid,  and  we 
can  do  nothing  but  bow  in  bumble  submission  to  bis  de¬ 
crees.  He  can  take  away  from  us  all  He  gave,  leave  us 
altogether  lonely,  and  our  sorrow  would  be  all  the  more  bit¬ 
ter,  the  more  we  permitted  ourselves  to  rebel  against  his 
disposal  of  us.  Do  not  mingle  bitterness  and  repining  with 

your  just  regrets . How  do  all  the  little  cares  and 

annoyances  of  our  daily  life  vanish  away  in  presence  of 
real  sorrow  I  1  feel  how  much  cause  of  thankfulness  we 
have  to  God  amid  the  dangers  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
We  ought  not  to  set  our  affections  on  this  world,  or  make 
it  our  home;  twenty  or  at  most  thirty  years,  and  both  of 
us  will  be  beyond  the  cares  of  this  life,  our  children  will  oc¬ 
cupy  our  places,  and  be  struck  with  astonishment  that  life 
which  seemed  so  fresh  and  joyous  is  already  fast  passing 
away.  It  would  not  be  worth  the  coming  in  and  going  out 

if  that  were  to  be  all . The  circle  of  those  we  love  is 

narrowing,  and  receives  no  addition  till  we  have  grand¬ 
children.  At  our  time  of  life  there  are  no  more  binding 
ties  formed  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  are  broken.  Let 
ns  therefore  love  each  other  all  the  more  till  death  sepa¬ 
rates  ns  from  one  another,  as  it  has  now  done  thy  son  from 
us.  Who  knows  how  soon  it  may  be?”  There  is  reason 
to  think  these  words  represent  the  views  by  which  Bis¬ 
marck’s  life  has  been  influenced.  “  Trust  in  God,  my  dar¬ 


ling  ”  {Mein  Hen),  he  writes  to  his  wife  when  in  sorrow. 
At  another  time  he  dotes  a  political  discussion  with  a 
friend  with  these  words :  “  Ever  more  and  more  does  the 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  God  for  all  his  help  grow  strong,  and 
fosters  in  me  the  confidence  that  the  Lord  knows  how  to 
turn  even  our  very  errors  to  our  best  good ;  I  feel  that 
daily  with  wholesome  humiliation.”  A  deep  sense  of  re¬ 
ligiousness  ;  a  conviction  that  he  was  the  instrument  in  a 
higher  hand ;  a  feeling  that  his  place  on  earth  was  to  do 
the  duty  lying  before  him,  were  impressed  on  Bismarck’s 
inmost  soul.  It  has  been  under  the  influence  of  such  feel¬ 
ings  that  he  has  done  his  great  work.  We  have  followed 
him  to  the  borders  of  his  entry  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  mis¬ 
sion.  We  next  st  e  him  in  the  discharge  of  it.  The  fight 
for  King  against  the  Revolution  was  his  first  public  work. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Thb  exportation  of  rags  from  Italy  to  Austria  is  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  interdicted  as  a  sanitary  precaution. 

ViEUXTEMPS,  the  violinist,  is  recovering  from  a  stroke  of  pa¬ 
ralysis  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  use  of  his  left  arm. 

The  London  Stationers  Company  has  been  in  existence  four 
hundred  and  seventy-three  years.  It  is  a  firm  old  company,  and 
a  good  old  firm. 

The  British  navy  has  two  thousand  vessels  at  sea  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  world.  England  is  an  excellent  power  for  the 
United  States  to  be  at  peace  with  just  at  present. 

A  CLAIM  involving  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  just 
been  paid  by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  the  heirs,  or  rather 
to  the  son,  of  Earl  Dundonald,  an  English  admiral  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Brazil  in  various  naval  affairs. 

An  odd  case  of  starvation  occurred  at  Edinburgh  lately.  A 
man  named  James  Thin  (not  an  inappropriate  name,  by  the 
way)  was  found  lying  exhausted  in  Princess  Street.  He  was 
conveyed  to  the  infirmary,  where  he  died.  On  removing  his 
clothes  nearly  £50  was  found  concealed  about  him.  He  was 
evidently.determined  not  to  break  in  upon  his  capital. 

The  scarcity  of  coal  in  England,  and  the  consequent  in¬ 
crease  in  price,  are  likely  to  result  to  the  profit  of  Ireland, 
where  there  are  many  extensive  coal  fields  which  have  hitherto 
been  worked  in  a  very  inefficient  manner.  Capitalists  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  look  to  these  as  profitable  investments,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  are  being  made  to  work  the  coal  on  a  large  scale. 

The  English  Mechanic,  in  referring  to  the  new  method  of 
making  rifles  lately  described  in  its  columns,  in  which  the  rifling 
is  confined  to  about  six  inches  of  the  barrel,  near  the  muzzle, 
stares  that  this  was  tested  lately  at  Wimbledon,  with  results 
which  render  further  inquiry  desirable.  While  the  accuracy  of 
the  shooting  is,  if  anything,  improved,  the  recoil  appears  to  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  SECOND  Shakespeare  club  has  been  started  by  the  students 
of  the  Chaucer  class  at  the  London  Workingmen’s  College. 
The  men  meet  at  one  another’s  rooms,  read  Shakespeare’s  plays 
in  chronological  order,  with  their  wives  and  sisters.  One  mem¬ 
ber  prepares  a  short  paper  on  each  play,  with  ivhich  he  opens 
the  discussion  on  the  play  after  the  reading  of  it  is  over.  The 
Athenavm  hears  that  the  men  confess  that  the  women  know 
more  of  Shakespeare,  and  read  him  more  intelligently  than  they 
do.  The  first  Shakespeare  club  at  the  college  has  lasted  above 
fifteen  years,  and  is  in  existence  still. 

A  CATTLE  disease,  of  so  disagreeable  a  nature  that  it  causes 
the  animals  affected  by  it  to  commit  suicide,  has  broken  out  on 
the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  has  been  officially  re¬ 
ported  at  Constantinople.  It  is  characterized  by  frothing  at  the 
mouth,  running  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  a  total  loss  of  appetite, 
great  heat,  and  a  thirst  so  insupportable  that  some  of  the  beasts 
attacked  by  the  illness  cast  themselves  headlong  into  adjacent 
rivers  and  streams  and  are  drowned.  The  disease  has  been  in 
existence  for  upwards  of  a  month  in  several  villages  on  the 
upper  Bosphorus  and  Scutari.  It  attacks  bullocks  an^  cows  ex¬ 
clusively. 

One  of  her  Majesty’s  inspectors  of  schools.  Rev.  G.  Steele, 
reporting  this  year  on  Lancashire,  states  that  in  regard  to  read- 
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inK  it  is  his  custom  to  examine  the  first  class  in  the  newspaper 
of  the  day.  The  children  stand  in  a  semi-circle  and  pass  the 
newspaper  round,  and  he  requires  them  to  read  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  he  and  all  present  can  both  hear  and  understand,  and 
he  then  asks  questions.  He  does  not  generally  enter  much  into 
politics,  but  contents  himself  with  the  children’s  understanding 
who  such  (jersons  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Forster, 
and  M.  Thiers  are.  Accidents,  fires,  and  suicides  excite  the 
keenest  interest;  but  he  often  gets  very  fair  answers  to  such 
questions  as  these,  “  What  is  a  telegram,  a  locomotive,  an  iron¬ 
clad,  a  telescope  ?  ”  “What  do  you  mean  by  prime  minister, 
judge,  coroner,  M.  P.,  M.  D  ? 

This  is  an  excellent  plan.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better 
class-book  of  its  kind  than  a  well  edited  metropolitan  journal. 

The  Manchester  (England)  Statistical  Society,  in  its  pub¬ 
lished  reports  of  proceedings,  gives  data  regarding  the  coojtcra- 
tive  stores  of  Great  Britain,  that  are  of  interest.  There  were, 
at  the  end  of  1870,  969  cooperative  stores  on  the  books  of  the 
registrar  of  Friendly  Societies.  In  that  year  the  sales  of  the 
stores  amounted  to  841,000,000,  and  the  saving  of  profit  real¬ 
ized  upon  these  sales  amounted  to  $3,240,000.  The  capital  was 
$11,155,  so  that  the  profit  represented  a  little  over  twentv-nine 
p*.r  cent,  on  the  money  invested.  In  1863  a  wholesale  coopera¬ 
tive  store  was  started  in  Manchester,  with  a  capital  of  nearly 
$5000.  In  the  first  half-year  of  its  existence  the  sales  amounted 
in  value  to  $29,810.  In  the  first  half  of  the  following  year 
$212,625  were  received  for  goods,  and  in  the  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  of  1872  the  amount  had  risen  to  $2,025,000.  This  store 
has  been  started  to  supply  the  retail  coo|)erative  stores  with 
goods,  and  its  expenses  arc  less  than  three  fourths  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  money  received. 

Pierre  Veron  in  a  letter  in  the  Monden  lUustre,  gives  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  Trianon,  the  palace  built  by  Louis  Quatorze, 
where  the  Bazaine  trial  is  going  on.  Among  other  interesting 
items  to  be  found  in  Veron's  reminiscences,  souvenirs  and  hislo- 
rietli  of  the  place  is  the  following  anecdote  told  by  a  very  aged 
man,  who  was  once  under  other  rdgimet  an  attache  of  the  place. 
“  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1832,"  said  the  old  man,  “  and  Ixiuis 
Philippe  had  run  down  to  Trianon,  accompanied  by  several  of 
his  children.  One  of  them,  a  lad  of  ten  years  of  age,  tired  by 
the  close  confinement  of  travelling,  as  soon  as  he  got  well  on  the 
grounds,  in  spite  of  the  admonitions  of  his  tutor,  started  otf  in 
a  wild,  harum-scarum  scamper  over  the  garden,  and  in  his 
headlong  gait  tumbled  very  unroyally  into  an  artificial  lake. 
‘  1  heard,’  said  he,  ‘  the  hoy’s  cries,  and  ran  to  the  spot, 
but  when  I  reached  the  lake,  I  found  he  had  been  pulled 
out  by  a  young  sergent  de  service,  who  had  been  taking  a  turn  in 
the  garden.  The  young  prince,  shivering  with  cold  and  drip- 
ing  like  a  drowned  rat,  begged  the  officer  and  myself  not  to  let 
is  father  and  his  tutor  know  of  his  mishap,  and  requested  me 
to  conduct  him  privately  to  his  apartments.’  That  boy  is  to¬ 
day  the  Due  d’Aumale,  who  presides  as  judge  over  a  military 
court  convened  at  the  same  'Trianon  to  try  the  case  of  Marshal 
Bazaine,  who  was  then  simply  the  Sergeant  Bazaine,  who  saved 
the  drowning  prince." 

It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  by  some  of  our  readers  that  a 
most  interesting  collection  of  silver  utensils  was  unearthed  at 
Hildesheim  in  Germany,  in  1868.  They  were  noticed  by  the 
illustrated  papers  on  both  sides  the  ocean  at  that  time.  Soldiers 
were  practising  in  the  discharge  of  cannon,  when  one  of  the  shot 
stmek  the  earth,  and  led  to  the  discovery.  These  buried  silver 
vessels  were  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and 
are  pronounced  by  the  best  authority  to  be  of  great  antiquity, 
running  back  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  This  brought 
again  to  the  light  legends  of  the  occupation  of  that  territory 
by  the  Romans,  and  these  treasures  are  supposed  to  have  been 
a  portion  of  the  camp  equipage  of  Varus,  a  Roman  general 
of  that  time.  Many  of  the  pieces  were  apparently  adapted 
to  table  service,  and  by  far  exceed  in  interest  and  value  the 
antique  silver  ware  known  of  Rome,  Pompeii,  and  Hercula¬ 
neum,  or  of  Bemay  in  Normandy.  Some  of  them  are  evidently 
the  peterse  which  were  borne  in  their  processions  connected 
with  their  religions  ceremonials,  in  their  offerings  to  the  gods. 

The  vessel  which  contained  the  libation,  as  also  that  which 
received  the  blood  of  the  victim  destined  for  sacrifice,  was  by  the 
Etruscans  and  Romans  denominated  a  patera.  'These  origi¬ 
nals  are  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Berlin,  and  have  been  deemed 
of  so  much  interest  that  copies  have  been  ordered  for  that 
rich  depository  of  the  artistic  remains  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Mused  Cluny  at  Paris,  and  also  for  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  in  London. 

We  are  led  to  thus  particularly  notice  these  articles  of  vertu 


because  we  so  much  enjoyed  an  examination  of  a  set  of  exquis¬ 
itely  reproduced  copies  of  them  in  bronze  and  in  gold  and  silver 
recently  imported  by  Bigelow,  Kennard,  &  Co.,  and  so  worthy 
the  attention  of  intelligent  curiosity  and  of  the  connoisseur. 
The  original  owner,  whoever  he  was,  must  have  looked  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  upon  his  beautiful  collection.  A  study 
of  the  detail  in  the  decoration  of  some  of  these  pieces  shows 
that  different  artists  and  manufacturers  contributed  to  the  pa¬ 
tient  work. 


FAR  APART. 

Beneath  the  quaint  old  bridge  you  hear 
The  waves  make  music  as  they  pass  ; 
i  And,  winding  to  the  elm-tree  near. 

You  see  the  pathway  throtigh  the  grass. 
Where  we  were  wont  to  walk,-alas  I 

The  river  wanders  as  of  old 
Beneath  the  shade  of  willow-trees  ; 

The  sunlit  waters  gleam  like  gold. 

And  ripple  to  the  gentle  breeze; 

But  I  am  far  from  thee  and  these  ! 

The  sky  bends  over  broad  and  blue. 

And,  in  the  soft  and  mellow  light, 

You  tread  the  lane  our  foutstc]>s  knew 
In  former  days,  when  days  were  bright : 
Do  these  days  bring  such  sweet  delight  I 

And  still  that  lane  with  grass  is  green  ; 

With  fragrant  flowers  the  banks  are  fair; 
In  golden  gloss  and  silver  si  een 
'The  bees  still  haunt  the  balmy  air ; 

But  you  will  fail  to  find  me  there. 

Again,  perchance,  I  may  not  see 
The  rustling  rows  of  willow-trees 
(Which  lent  a  leafy  canopy 
When  we  strolled  underneath  at  ease) ; 
For  I  am  far  from  thee  aud  these  I 

Our  joys  forsake  us.  Soon  does  Spring 
Pass  by  and  for  the  Summer  call ; 

Soon  do  the  birds  lose  heart  to  sing. 

When  fading  leaves  in  Autumn  fall ; 

And  Winter  is  the  end  of  all. 


Our  readers  will  notice  by  their  advertisement  in  another 
column,  that  Messrs.  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  have,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  medal  awarded  them  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1867,  received  the  first  and  ordy  medal  awarded  by  the  late 
Vienna  Exposition  to  any  American  manufacturers  of 
chocolate  and  cocoa.  This  is  a  well-merited  honor  to  an 
old  established  Boston  house,  which  commenced  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  these  table  luxuries  nearly  a  century  ago. 

“  The  Nursery  "  is  a  bright  and  genial  fairy  in  many 
tens  of  thousands  of  families.  Its  coming  is  hailed  monthly 
with  the  most  eloquent  of  childish  thanks.  Its  variety  of 
ood  pictures  of  subjects  that  please  the  youthful  eye  and 
eart,  and  its  stories  finely  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  com¬ 
prehension  of  its  young  readers,  make  it  a  household  favor¬ 
ite.  It  is  a  Kindergarten,  a  patient  and  varied  story-teller, 
a  delightful  new  picture-book  every  month,  a  magical 
baby-tendei,  and  is  so  skilfully  and  handsomely  produced 
that  it  is  hardly  more  attractive  to  the  little  ones  than  to 
their  parents.  This  little  magazine  belongs  in  every  family 
that  has  young  children  to  ^  entertained,  and  Mr.  John 
L.  Shorey,  of  36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  will  promptly 
furnish  it.  See  advertisement  in  another  column. 

The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  performs 
marvellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases. 
Read  the  advertisement  in  another  column. 


